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FOREWORD 


We are deeply indebted to Dr. Corey for this volume of his 
memoirs. His generous and gracious ministry of more than three- 
score years has brought uplift, inspiration and guidance to thou- 
sands of known and unknown peoples around the world. His min- 
istry has overflowed all barriers of class, race, faith and nationality. 
His life has been a continuous expression of universal concern for 
the extension of the reign of Christ in the minds and hearts of men. 
In various positions of leadership demanding responsibility and 
trust, he has always served with insight, wisdom and complete dedi- 
cation. 

Dr. Corey unconsciously revealed in every word and deed his 
love for people and his purpose to serve others. His outgoing life 
elicited positive responses from all persons for whom he worked, 
with whom he worked, from those whom he served and from those 
to whom he appealed for the dedication of life and service. To all 
his ministries—pastor, counselor, missionary advocate and admin- 
istrator, hospital chaplain, seminary president—he brought his full 
resources of strength, wisdom, skill and devotion. 


His presidency of The College of the Bible began as the Semi- 
nary raised its educational standards, became an accredited grad- 
uate school and a charter member of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. His administration marked the beginning of 
the Seminary’s growth and expansion. Under his leadership, the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Seminary was projected and suc- 
cessfully observed. He led the Board of Trustees to adopt a pension 
and retirement plan. He brought to the attention of many people 
with financial resources the opportunity for and the responsibility 
of investing in the education of ministers and missionaries. He cul- 
tivated churches for more adequate support of the educational pro- 
gram of the Seminary. He taught courses in missions for young 
ministers who would have the responsibility for leading their 


churches in missionary concern and support. He brought intellec- 
tual stimulus, spiritual enrichment, friendly fellowship and cour- 
ageous morale to trustees, faculty, staff and students. 

The College of the Bible is being blessed and will continue to be 
blessed through the coming generation by his work as its beloved 
and devoted President. 

RILEY B. MONTGOMERY 
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This book is dedicated to my faithful wife, 
Edith Corinne, who has been my inspiration 
through the long life we have spent together. 
She has always put my work above her own 
desires and has encouraged me in every for- 
ward step I have taken. 


CHAPTER I 


Beginnings 


HEN I WAS THREE YEARS OLD, in 1876, my father and 
‘ N mother went from our farm in the foothills of the Ozark 
Mountains in Missouri to visit father’s relatives in eastern 
_ Nebraska. It was the year of the terrible plague of grasshoppers in 
Nebraska. I do not remember the event, but my parents often 
spoke about it. An illustration which they gave of the scourge was 
that one place on the railroad where the line ran through a nar- 
row ditch, the *hoppers were so thick on the rails that the mucus 
from their crushed bodies caused the wheels to slip and stalled the 
train. The fields were stripped of everything green by the plague of 
the insects. 

The recounting of this incident will remind the reader of the 
date of my birth, on a farm near Rolla, where my parents had 
settled some years previous. 

My parents and my mother’s parents, the William Henrys, had 
moved from Wisconsin to Missouri in 1865, following the Civil 
War. Their location before moving to Wisconsin had been in a 
little settlement in western Pennsylvania called Hickory Corners, 
not far from Meadville. My grandfather Corey and the Henrys had 
moved there from southern New York state. An incident in my visit 
to Hickory Corners, some thirty-five years ago, will illustrate the 
hardships of pioneers in those days. While checking on the land- 
marks in the now abandoned village, I noticed that there was a 
forest of dead chestnut trees on the hill back of the town site. I 
had heard my grandfather and my father tell of the arrival of the 
families at Hickory Corners, too late in the year to raise a crop, 
and being poor they had a hard time getting through the first win- 
ter. One thing which helped them in their need for food was the 
abundant crop of chestnuts. They roasted them and ate them. They 
also ground them into chestnut meal in a hand coffee mill and made 
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the meal into cakes for the table. I even found a very old settler 
near the Corners who was almost one hundred years old who re- 
membered the incident. The chestnut trees had been killed by an 
insect pest that destroyed nearly all the chestnuts in parts of the 
eastern states. 

Later, my grandfather Corey sold his place and drove a covered 
wagon through with his family to Wisconsin. Still later, the Henrys, 
my mother’s parents, followed his example. They located at Mays- 
ville, not far from Madison, the capital. The country there was 
very primitive and there were many Indians. The two families took 
up homesteads. 

An interesting incident was often spoken of by my parents. It 
was when the Henrys arrived at their place. Grandmother Henry 
was in the back of the covered wagon caring for a sick daughter, 
who later died. My mother, who was then only fourteen years old, 
sat with her father in the driver’s seat at the front. As they drove 
up, my father, who was then nineteen, helped my mother down 
from the high seat. 

It was spring-time and later in the day Grandmother Corey gave 
the two children a large dishpan and sent them out to gather wild 
greens for dinner. Their interest in each other began while they 
were picking greens. They were married five years later when father 
was twenty-four and mother was nineteen. Mother had taught 
country school nearby for two years, as young as she was. 

I have heard my father tell that there was a “bully” in the 
school, who had been so unmanageable that the former teacher 
had quit before finishing the term. He tried the same method on 
my mother, who was very young. She sent a boy out to cut a good 
hickory switch and then called the “bully” forward and gave him a 
sound thrashing, even using both hands to wield the switch. He 
seemed to be awed by her daring, as were also the other children. 
Afterwards, he gave her such respect that he became her foremost 
student in keeping order in the school. That experience of my 
mother has been an inspiration to me in some of the hard Sa 
I have faced in my public service. 

Another incident from the Wisconsin days of the famiies was 
also very interesting. My father’s older brother, James K., was 
sent as a delegate from that section to Ripon, Wisconsin, where 
political leaders met and he was one of the organizers of the Repub- 
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lican party. It was the meeting that made Lincoln’s political career 
possible, as he was the first president to be elected on the Repub- 
lican party ticket. The Ripon meeting was in 1854. In 1929, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the party was held at 
Ripon and James W. Good, then Secretary of War, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Thousands of out-of-town visitors attended this 
seventy-fifth anniversary. The initial organization of the party was 
started in a small frame schoolhouse in Ripon. I have the printed 
statements about the event. 

When my older brother, William, fourteen years my senior, was 
a year old, my father enlisted with the “Badger Boys” of Wiscon- 
sin for the Civil War. He served clear through the war, first in the 
army of the Potomac, and later went with Grant’s army into the 
deep South. His younger brother, John, who was with him in the 
early days of the war under General Banks, was badly wounded, 
and in the retreat which followed, my father helped to carry him 
for many miles. My father suffered a rupture in that experience 
which bothered him afterwards. 

On returning from the Civil War, father found that Grandfather 
Henry was suffering seriously from asthma. The Wisconsin climate 
seemed to be bad for it. Although by this time the farms had been 
pretty well cleared of timber, it was decided to move farther South 
where the winters were not so severe. The places were sold and 
again in covered wagons the trek was made to central Illinois. 
There, near Bloomington, they stopped for a year or so. 

They secured a farm there and although the soil was very rich, 
the flat land had not been tiled and drained and mosquitoes were 
very prevalent. This resulted in ague for all of them. Discouraged, 
they took another long trail overland to the edge of the Ozarks in 
south central Missouri, eight miles from the town of Rolla, and one 
hundred miles southwest of St. Louis. Here they took up home- 
steads of eighty acres for each family, as their homesteads in Wis- 
consin had only been half the acreage allowed by the Homestead 
Act. The land here was heavily timbered with a variety of oak— 
burr oak, white oak, post oak, black oak, blackjack and hickory. 


Early Days in Missouri 


The two tracts joined each other. A house was hastily built near 
the separating line of the farms on my father’s place. There were 
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three rooms with a kitchen annex. Pine boards were hauled the 
eight miles from town and the house was built with the wide pine 
board siding extending up and down instead of crossways. The 
kitchen was constructed from oak “shakes,” or clapboards, split 
from burr oak blocks, with a fro and mallet and nailed to the 
framework. Here the two families lived together for a couple of 
years until grandfather could build a house of his own on his prop- 
erty about two hundred yards away. The fields were gradually 
cleared of timber and enclosed with “worm” fences of rails split 
from the oak trees. Log barns were built, chicken coops and hen- 
houses constructed. As soon as ground was cleared both men set 
out orchards of apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries. In the 
gardens grapes and several kinds of berries were started. 

The orchards were new for this section. Most of the settlers had 
come from the mountains of eastern Tennessee and there was very 
little fruit grown. Most of the houses were log cabins with no 
windows except a pane of glass in the front door. There was much 
tuberculosis and the tradition was that fresh air from the outside 
during sleeping was one of the causes. 

An illustration comes from Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, where 
back in the cave some distance from the entrance, log cabins were 
built in those early days for T.B. patients to escape contact with 
the fresh moving air. Some of these cabins were still standing when 
I visited the cavern some forty years ago. 

The living of the other people on Pea Ridge, as our neighbor- 
hood was titled, was indeed primitive and the fact that our people 
provided something like the modern comforts of that day in their 
homes, aroused a good deal of criticism and jealousy among the 
neighbors. The new settlers were called “stuck-up,” or considering 
themselves better than the common run of people. At first, neigh- 
bors were not friendly to these new people who had sewing ma- 
chines (Singers), curtains at the windows, kerosene lamps, mechani- 
cal wringers for the washing and cooking stoves instead of the open 
fireplace for preparing meals. 

One of the events which aroused comment was the fact that in 
1876 Grandmother Henry traveled clear to Philadelphia to attend - 
the National Exposition commemorating the birth of our nation 
in the signing of the Declaration of Independence. This journey 
also inaugurated a new kind of greens for the meals which made 
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my grandmother famous. Dandelions were unknown in that sec- 
tion and she brought home a handkerchief full of the fluffy seeds 
and sent them flying over her yard. It was only a few years until 
the seed had scattered pretty well over the whole county and every- 
one had dandelion greens! 

It was not long, however, until the “stuck-up” criticism faded 
away and our people became very popular. One thing which con- 
tributed strongly to the change of feeling was the fact that father 
and grandfather were good carpenters, something unknown in those 
parts. Father volunteered to make coffins for the families of the 
deceased and added to this was the fact that mother had some nurs- 
ing training and would offer her services with the sick. This soon 
broke down the early prejudice. 

Many a night, father would let me as a child stay up rather late 
and watch him plane the white pine boards which he always had 
on hand, as he shaped them into a coffin. At the same time mother 
would make the little pillow and finally line the casket with white 
cotton cloth. Then as a finishing touch, father would cover the pine 
coffin with black cotton cloth, nailed on with ornamental tacks 
which he was able to buy. The tender care which was put into this 
work was a great lesson for me and it created strong friendships for 
our families. 

Besides my older brother, William, not born in Missouri, there 
were three other children born on the Missouri farm, Roena and 
Benny, who were older than me, and Charles, who was three years 
younger. The two older children died when they were quite young. 
There was no cemetery near and the custom was to establish burial 
plots on the farms. My brother and sister’s bodies were buried 
under two beautiful maple trees which stood in the yard. After- 
wards, as a nearby cemetery was established, the caskets were taken 
up and returned for burial in our family plot there. My grandpar- 
ents, father and mother, my older brother and his wife and one of 
their children are buried in that graveyard called the “Roach Bury- 
ing Ground,” after an influential family who donated the ground 
for it. 

There was no doctor closer than Rolla and it was difficult to get 
the one or two doctors there to come so far into the country. There 
were many home remedies. Mother had them; mint, smartweed, 
sassafras, slippery elm bark. Besides these some remedies from 
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town, such as lobelia, turpentine, paregoric and the beginnings of 
“Patent Medicines”’—-Lydia Pinkham’s Pills, Tippecanoe Reme- 
dies, and others of those days, including quinine for ague, and 
castor oil as a physic. There was no modern dentistry in our sec- 
tion and I remember mother going to the country blacksmith, who 
had handy pincers, and having an ulcerated tooth extracted. The 
description of the process employed was very vivid! 


CH APE Rit 


School and Fishing 


T WAS NOT LONG until several families came from the northern 
] and eastern states and the problem of the schooling for the 

children arose. The nearest schoolhouse was several miles away 
and school there was only held for three months of the year. Our 
people and several of the neighbors started a movement for a new 
school district. For the first two years an abandoned log house was 
utilized for the school, which was located about a half mile from 
our home. This school was only conducted for three months in the 
fall. The first teacher, Ella Gardner, “boarded” around with the 
families and received a very limited stipend. The old log house of 
one room was equipped with little benches with no backs to them. 
The only relief when backs began to ache was to lean forward with 
elbows on knees and chin in hands. The only heating was from an 
open fireplace in one end of the room. The chimney was of split 
sticks and plastered inside and out with mud. 

There were about thirty children in school and we began with the 
alphabet (the A.B.C.’s) and then struggled on with reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. The next move of our people was for a new 
schoolhouse and by dint of offering to build it, a frame schoolhouse 
was completed one summer and was ready for occupancy in the 
fall. Our families proposed “‘patent seats” for the pupils and finally 
won out. 

The new school was located in an oak grove, half a mile from 
our home. It was named “‘Oak Grove School” and this little educa- 
tional center was a great factor in shaping my life history. The 
schoolhouse still stands in the grove. 

The summer after I was seven years old I had the thrilling ex- 
perience of going on a fishing trip to the Gasconade River, four 
miles away, with my older married brother. I rode on horseback 
and my brother walked and led the horse. We stopped at a brook 
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on the way and caught half a pail full of crawfish for bait. We bor- 
rowed a flat-bottom boat at the river and stretched a “trot-line” 
from bank to bank. Then, using the boat, we tied short lines (stag- 
ing) with fish hooks on these lines about six feet apart and at the 
same time hooked a crawfish on each hook. After that we tied 
stones to the main line about twenty feet apart to sink the line in 
the current which was pretty strong.;-~ 

We then built a fire on a stretch of‘sand on the river bank and ate 
our supper which we had carried in a basket from home. Every 
now and then my brother would take hold of the trot line, which 
was fastened to a tree, and pull hard on it. Then by holding the line 
he could determine by the kind of throbs felt whether any fish had 
been hooked. However, the fish did not take the bait until after 
dark. I was tired and sleepy as I lay by the fire and made my 
brother promise that when he “ran the line” with the boat he would 
awaken me. 

However, after I had fallen asleep and he had found the line 
had fish on it, he felt it would be too bad to rouse me and he slipped 
away with the boat. While he was gone I woke up and reached for 
him. He was not there. The fire had died down and I was in total 
darkness. The bull frogs were croaking and the hoot owls were 
hooting and I was terribly frightened. However, after a few mo- 
ments I heard my brother’s oars drop in the boat across the river 
and then I saw the light of his lantern. I was crying when he re- 
turned and after that experience he always took me with him to 
examine the line. He brought back several good fish and during the 
night we caught several more. One channel cat-fish that weighed 
about eight pounds was caught and several others of lesser size. 

We decided to stay another night and during the day my brother 
shot a squirrel and we got permission to gather some green corn 
(roasting ears) from the field nearby as well as a Hubbard squash. 
At noon we went into an old cabin and cooked fish and corn and 
squash in the open fireplace. I never ate a meal that tasted better 
than that one. My brother split the squash in two with a hatchet, 
which we had with us, cleaned the seeds out and then put a good 
lump of butter which we had brought along and buried the squash 
—pinning the two halves together with a sharp stick—in the hot 
coals and ashes in the fireplace. After cleaning a couple of small 
fish he seasoned them and wrapped them in the green corn husks. 
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Then he buried these under the live coals. As the coals would cool — 
he would add a shovel full of live coals and in a little while every- 
thing was nicely cooked. 

We did not stay the second night out. We had noticed black 
clouds far up the river and heard distant thunder that evening. 
About midnight the water in the river began to rise and became 
muddy and that meant the end of fishing. So we packed up, saddled 
the horse, and made the trip home through the darkness. But there 
was enough excitement that day and the night before to arouse keen 
interest among the neighborhood boys as I boastfully told of our 
adventures. 


CHAPTER III 


The New Farm 


HEN I WAS NINE YEARS OLD, father bought a better farm 
\ N about a mile away, on which a Mr. Jordon had lived. It 


was eighty acres and had about forty acres cleared from 
the heavy timber. The buildings were very poor and dilapidated and 
before moving father tore down the old buildings and cut the logs 
for a new house and barn. These logs were cut from the good oak 
timber on the farm we were leaving. Many days were spent during 
the fall and winter cutting the trees and hewing the logs for the new 
house. I used to take his lunch to him as the timber was at the west 
end of the farm about half a mile away. 

Father would cut down the trees he selected, which were straight 
black oak, then he would measure the length for the logs and cut 
them off. Following that he would hew the bark from the top of the 
log and line the width for hewing with a chalk line. Then he would 
“juggle” the sides by cutting in slantingly to the marked line. After 
that he would use the broad-axe and hew the sides of the logs to 
make them flat. There was a certain “ting” sound from the broad- 
axe which was music to the ear. 

The “house-raising” on the new farm was a great event for the 
countryside. On a given day the neighbors came and spent the day 
with father and my older brother building up the logs for the house 
and the nearby “smoke-house.” A man would stand on each corner 
and hew the ends of the logs, as the house went up, so that the logs 
would mortise together and make a perfect corner joint. My brother 
Will, fourteen years my senior, was quite adept at this corner work 
and with the other three workmen helped to shape one corner as 
the walls went up. Then the rafters were put up and the framework 
was ready for father to finish the house. The noon-day meal was 
provided by mother with the help of the wives of the workmen. 
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They cooked chickens, as well as the ham and other provisions 
which were brought from the other farm in the farm wagon. 

Father afterwards finished the house, “chinking” between the 
logs with oak slabs and then filling the cracks with cement plaster. 
Afterward, mother papered the inner walls with newspaper sheets 
and also did the same for the “lean-to” log kitchen, which father 
and my brother Will afterwards erected. The cook-stove was in the 
kitchen and in the lower room of the house a wood burning heat- 
ing stove was put up. My parents’ bed was in that room and the 
bed for my younger brother and me was in the attic. Our parents 
had a feather mattress on which to sleep and our attic bed was pro- 
vided with a corn-shuck mattress on which brother and I slept. 
There were no bed springs, but father remedied this by stretching 
a network of tight ropes across the bed frame which gave us a 
pretty good springy base on which to sleep. The attic was not ceiled 
and often the patter of the rain on the shingles of the roof would 
not only be interesting but would also lull us to sleep. 

Father was bent on having the best that could be provided for 
our comfort. He provided many things which were new to the com- 
munity for the house and farm. Besides mother’s Singer sewing 
machine and a hand wringer to dry the things that were washed, 
he secured an apple parer and corer to prepare the fruit for drying, 
a cider mill, a small hand sausage mill, and finally equipped the 
farm with a McCormick mowing machine with which to cut the 
hay. All these were novelties in the community. 

The family table of food was simple, yet far ahead of the most 
of the neighbors. Mother was a good cook and her “light bread,” 
rolls, pies and cakes were a marvel to the neighboring women. 
Father grew half an acre of buckwheat each summer and buck- 
wheat cakes and home-made sausage provided the morning meal, 
especially during the cold weather. We always had a patch of sor- 
ghum each year to provide molasses. This was made into syrup by 
old man Plummer, the Negro farmer nearby. The squeak of his 
home-made wooden sorghum mill could be heard by the neighbors 
as the wooden rollers crushed the stalks and produced the liquid. 
The mill was provided with a long sweep to which one of his horses 
was hitched. A big pan with fire under it was used to boil the juice 
down until it was of the right consistency for the syrup. 

The molasses would get so thick during the cold weather that it 
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had to be twisted from the barrel on a wooden paddle and then 
made to run by warming it at the stove. I even remember my 
brother carrying a large wad of the syrup on a paddle up to grand- 
father’s house, swinging the contrivance to keep the syrup from 
dripping. 

There was much wild game in the country, such as wild turkeys, 
quail, rabbits and squirrels. The deer had been run out of the 
neighborhood by the many hounds kept by the farmers. There were 
many opossums and when they had fattened themselves on persim- 
mons and nuts in the late fall, they were good eating if properly 
prepared. Mother had a way of parboiling them and then baking 
them with plenty of sage and other seasoning and the taste was like 
that of a young pig. We learned to appreciate the fondness the 
Negroes had for them as food. 

My older brother was the best wild turkey hunter in the neigh- 
borhood. He had a way of putting the end of a hollow turkey wing 
bone between his lips and imitating the call of the female turkey. 
Many a fine gobbler fell as his prey in the fall and winter. I never 
had the finesse to get one myself, but had plenty of luck shooting 
squirrels after my dog had treed them and also catching rabbits in 
my traps. The dried rabbit skins would bring five cents each in 
town and the opossum skins fifteen cents. This was a way to provide 
for my Christmas gift money. 

Father had a long-barreled Lehman rifle. It was pretty heavy, 
but as I grew older I could rest the barrel on a bush and get a squir- 
rel from the top of a tree. It was a muzzle-loading affair. I would 
measure the right amount of powder and after pouring it into the 
barrel of the gun, would ram down a No. 3 buckshot on top of it 
and then with a percussion cap under the hammer of the gun I 
would be ready for business. 

As I grew a little older I would go ’possum and raccoon hunting 
with my brother at night. The possums were easy to get for they 
would be up the small persimmon trees eating the fruit and being 
very slow of movement we could shake them out. The dog would 
shake them and then they would curl up and play they were dead 
(play *possum) and we could carry them by the tail. But the rac- 
coons were entirely different. They were vicious fighters. 

We had a good coon-dog. He would get the trail of the animal 
and track it to its tree where it would climb close to the top. If it 
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happened to be a small tree one of us would climb up and knock 
it down with a club. If the tree was large, having axes with us we 
would cut the tree down. As we got the tree ready for its fall one of 
us would hold the dog near where the top of the tree would fall and 
when it struck the ground turn the dog loose. 

The ’coon is a vicious fighter and if the dog is inexperienced, it 
can easily be very badly wounded by the sharp tearing claws of the 
animal. But our dog would maneuver cautiously and finally grab 
the animal by the small of the back and shake it violently until it 
was helpless. Then one could pick it up by the tail, knock its head 
against a tree and kill it. A good-sized ’coonskin would sell for a 
dollar, as it was choice material for making a man’s jacket or cap. 


CTA ED ER ery: 


Ventures on the Farm 


of my undertakings was learning to plow the land. Father had 

a “Gale” plow, the mold-board of which would turn the soil 
clear over. It had a little wheel on the end of the beam. With the 
gentle horses I could not only guide it next to the last furrow, but 
also manage to swing it around at the end of the land being plowed 
and start back again. One who has always lived in town can hardly 
imagine the thrill this accomplishment gave me. Another thrill came 
in my part in harvesting the grain. At that time, we had no machine 
with which to cut the wheat and oats, but used a hand “cradle,” 
built like a scythe, but with long wooden fingers which would hold 
the stalks of grain as the butts were caught in a groove in the blade, 
until the cradle could be swung back and the grain laid in a smooth 
swathe. 

Father was an expert binder and with a light rake could easily 
rake the grain into bundles after two cradlers. The band for bind- 
ing was made by twisting two tufts of grain together at the grain 
heads, then drawing the band around the bundle tightly, twisting 
the butt ends of the band together and tucking them under the 
band. He used to go to southern Kansas, after our grain was har- 
vested, and gradually follow the harvest north into Nebraska and 
Minnesota as he bound wheat being cut by a Marsh harvester. This 
was before the reaper was invented which was a self-binder. On the 
Marsh harvester the binders stood on the platform of the machine 
and bound the bundles. 

In coming home father would take the train to Jefferson City, 
north of our place, and walk the seventy-five miles through the 
hills, thus avoiding the long railroad journey around by St. Louis 
and back to Rolla. I afterwards took this long walk as I left home 
for Nebraska when I was sixteen years old. 


I WAS NINE YEARS OLD when we moved to the new farm and one 
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The great events on the new farm were soap making, sheep 
shearing, hog killing, the coming of the threshing machine, land 
clearing and rail splitting parties, called “Bees,” also quilting parties 
for the women. 

The threshing machine was somewhat primitive in those days. 
Instead of an engine to operate the machine a “turn table” was 
used. This was a rotating platform with long extended sweeps to 
which horses were hitched. The driver stood on the platform and 
kept the horses moving in the circle by cracking a long thonged 
whip. The power was communicated to the machine by a “tum- 
bling rod” just above the ground which connected with a cog wheel 
on the machine. The separated grain came out a little spout at the 
side of the machine, where it was measured in a half bushel meas- 
ure. The straw and chaff was carried on a long belted carrier to the 
stackers. These men had a very dirty job, especially if there was 
some smut in the grain. 

The farmers exchanged help. The providing of meals for the 
men was a big task for the farmers’ wives. The women also ex- 
changed help along with the men. At most all farms fried chicken 
provided the meat, together with the usual vegetables. Mother 
would vary this to the delight of the workmen, with smoked ham 
and baked beans, and father always killed a good sized lamb for 
the threshers. 

My older brother afterwards became half owner of a threshing 
machine outfit. It had a stationary engine which took the place of 
the turn-table and horses, although horses were also necessary to 
pull the engine from place to place. The farmers provided these 
animals. I went with my brother for six weeks one fall. We had so 
much fried chicken that I could hardly look a fowl in the face 
afterwards. 

After the hog killing in the fall came mother’s soap making in 
which she used the fat and scraps from the hogs to make soft, or 
liquid soap. In preparation for it the wood ashes were saved and 
placed in a board hopper, into which water was poured and the 
strong lye leached from the wood ashes. If the lye would float a 
fresh egg, it would be strong enough and it was poured into a great 
kettle with the accumulation of fats and boiled. The lye would dis- 
integrate the fats and soft soap would be the result. 

My task was to cut the wood to burn under the kettle and to take 
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turns with mother stirring the mixture until the soap was of proper 
consistency. The soft soap was hard on the hands and afterwards 
store hand soap came into use. First there was White Russian bars 
for laundry and general purposes and then later Pears soap for the 
hands and for the bath in the washtub on Saturday nights. An ad- 
vertisement of Pears soap was amusing. Mother hung it on the wall 
in the kitchen and it aroused a good deal of merriment from vVisi- 
tors. It was a picture of a dirty, unkempt tramp with his quotation 
underneath which ran as follows: “When Pears soap came out ten 
years ago I used it and have used no other since.” 

One of my experiences was to take corn to the mill about three 
miles away and have it ground into meal. I would go on horse-back, 
with the corn divided in the sack under me, which served as a 
saddle without stirrups. The mill was operated by a great water- 
wheel with receptacles on the rim to catch the water which came 
through a mill race and poured out on the top of the wheel. The 
roar of the machinery and the whole experience was very exciting 
and interesting to me. 

I am reminded of a story told on Abe Lincoln when he was a 
boy. His father had sent him to a similar mill. The miller found him 
sitting on a box with his chin in his hands, watching the slow flow 
of the meal as it came from the grinding burrs through a little tin 
spout. The miller asked him why he looked so solemn and he re- 
plied, “I’ve a little dog at home that could eat that faster than it 
comes out.” The miller asked him how long the little dog could 
keep on eating it and Lincoln replied, “ ’Till he starved to death!” 


CHAP TERYV 


Interesting Incidents 


several months of work on the new railroad which ran through 

Rolla from St. Louis and on to the West. It was the St. Louis 
and San Francisco road, commonly known as “The Frisco.” Bridges 
were being built and father helped in their construction. One fall 
after the crops were “laid by,” as the road was entering the Indian 
Territory (long before it became part of Oklahoma), father was 
away for some time. I remember a striking incident connected with 
one of my father’s home-comings. It was the year that Hayes and 
Wheeler were running for the presidency and vice presidency on 
the Republican ticket. My father was an ardent Republican. 

Being a little boy I was playing in the yard. I had never seen my 
father without a full beard, which was the custom of men in those 
days. A strange looking man, clean shaven and wearing the white 
stovepipe hat of the campaign, appeared at the front gate. I heard 
mother scream and then saw her run to the gate and throw herself 
into the arms of this stranger. I was scandalized and it was some 
time before I could accept this changed person as my father. 

The economy of the household was quite different from today. 
We never used matches, as they were expensive and highly taxed. 
Mother prepared folded slips of newspaper, which were lighted at 
the stove or fireplace and used to light home-made candles for 
ordinary purposes and the choice “coal oil,” or kerosene lamps, for 
evening reading. We never had a buggy, but depended entirely on 
horse-back riding, or the heavy farm wagon (Studebaker) for 
transportation. Mother had a “side-saddle” and used to take my 
younger brother up in front in her lap and I would climb on behind 
her. The old bay mare was very gentle and reliable and we never 
had an accident. Father rode astride on a younger horse and as I 
grew older, I followed his example. 


Fives BEING A CARPENTER, he combined the farming with 
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One of the exciting events of my boyhood days was the coming 
of the Forepaughs Circus to Rolla. We spent most of the day and 
evening of the circus in the big tent and the smaller side-show. The 
elephants, the lions, tigers and monkeys in the cages, the giraffe 
and other items of the menagerie were most exciting, as were also 
the performances in the two rings of the big tent. The trapeze and 
wire walking, the bare-back horse riding, the performance of the 
elephants and the laughable clowns, packed every moment with 
breathless excitement. To a country boy this was a day never to be 
forgotten. 

In the summer and fall mother sent her home-made butter, her 
eggs and berries to the hotel at Newburg. It was the nearer and 
smaller town about three miles away. She had a standing order for 
all she could bring to them. Her butter was greatly praised. We had 
no refrigerator, or ice, and she kept it cool and solid by hanging it 
in a receptacle in the cistern. As I grew older I often made these 
trips on horse-back, sometimes with a basket on one arm and an- 
other receptacle in front, on the horn of the saddle. 

These journeys were very interesting to me. I got to see the trains 
stop at the depot and heard the roar they made as they pulled out 
of the station and speeded through town. The income from mother’s 
products provided funds for her dresses, the blue denims for our 
suits, cotton prints for shirts and waists and often the price of boots 
and shoes. Mother made all of our clothes, even the caps which we 
wore on our heads. 

Father had a good violin which he had made in Wisconsin be- 
fore going to war. He had taken much time to make the instrument, 
shaping the back from a slab of curly maple stump and the front 
from narrow strips of soft white pine, glued carefully together. The 
ribs and the neck, as well as the keys, he made from hard iron- 
wood. It was no Stradivarius, but those who heard father play on 
it pronounced it of good mellow tone. 

Our school-house was the meeting place for Sunday School, oc- 
casional preaching and once a year, in the late fall, for “revival” 
services. A nearby neighbor was a combination of farmer and Free 
Methodist exhorter and did most of the preaching. Father led the 
singing in the Sunday School. There was no musical instrument, but 
father started the tunes with a tuning fork which he would strike on 
the desk and then hold it to his ear to catch the tone. After “do- 
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re-mi” several times he would start the hymn and lead the gather- 
ing. The No. 1 edition of the “Gospel Hymns” by Moody and San- 
key had just been published. Father and mother and I spent many 
an evening at home singing these good hymns. Sometimes a group 
of the neighbors would drop in for a “sing.” “The Gates Ajar,” 
“Shall We Gather at the River,” “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks I 
Stand,” and many others were favorites. Father would play the 
violin as accompaniment, although that was never allowed in the 
religious gatherings at the school-house. 

Mother had a spinning wheel and after the sheep were sheared in 
later summer and the wool was carded into long rolls in Rolla, she 
would spend much time spinning the yarn for our stockings and 
other items of clothing. 

During many of the long evenings while she was standing at the 
wheel spinning, father would read aloud and I would often stay up 
for a while to listen. When mother tired and stopped spinning for 
the evening, they would take turns reading aloud. My parents sub- 
scribed for the weekly Toledo Blade newspaper which had an in- 
teresting serial story department in it. One feature which especially 
interested me was an “Old Sleuth” detective story. Also, during 
that period, President Garfield was assassinated and the paper was 
full of incidents connected with his life and his death. As Garfield 
was a Republican and had been an efficient officer in the Northern 
Army during the Civil War, my parents were deeply interested. 

A life of Garfield was published and the reading of that was one 
of the evening exercises. One incident which captured me was the 
fact that Garfield when in his early teens had ridden horses which 
pulled the canal boats on the Erie Canal, as it ran through Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York. The fact that he had climbed up from 
that humble past to be president stirred my imagination and gave 
me incentive for progress in life. 

When the boys of the immediate neighborhood got together the 
chief sport was foot-racing and wrestling. I was rather proud of 
my prowess in the latter sport and being large for my age I could 
throw most of the other boys. One day when I was about fifteen 
years old, I tackled my father for a turn at it. I did not know his 
ability in the sport. We took hold of each other and in a moment 
he had thrown me over his shoulder and laid me breathless on the 
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ground. I afterwards discovered that he was the champion wrestler 
of his regiment in the army. 

A tragic event was a murder in our community at a Fourth of 
July celebration, where there had been much drinking. Both the 
murderer and the victim were intoxicated and quarreling over a 
few dollars one of them owed the other. 

After the trial, which excited the whole community, the public 
hanging of the guilty one aroused still greater excitement. People 
gathered for the gruesome event in great numbers. Father was bit- 
terly opposed to the public hanging and, of course, none of our 
family went. That winter a debate was held at the school-house, 
as to whether such affairs should be public, and father took the 
negative side. The decision of the judges was that father was the 
winner of the debate. 

That summer there was a Fourth of July celebration at the 
nearby railroad town called Newburg, about four miles from our 
house. Another example of the primitive attitude of the people oc- 
curred at this gathering. A public barbecue was arranged and the 
best parts of a full grown steer were roasted in an open pit bedded 
with live coals. After the feast was over, two of the young men of 
the community got to quarreling over a girl whom they both liked. 
They finally decided to fight it out. A ring was formed in the crowd 
and the two went at it with bare fists. Both noses were badly bruised 
and blood flowed freely. Finally one of the young men was knocked 
down and the other pummeled him until he cried enough! 

I would not have you think that these incidents represented the 
full nature of the people. There was a great deal of friendliness and 
if anyone was sick, or in trouble of any kind, the neighbors were 
instantly on hand to help. If a man was sick during the raising of 
his crop the neighbors would turn out gladly and cultivate or har- 
vest his fields for him. If one had some misfortune and poverty 
struck him in the matter of needed food, the neighbors would gladly 
provide for his need and share their supplies with him. 


CHAPTER VI 
Tragedy and Change 


of our home. Father was attending a debating club at the 

school-house. A girl who had worked for us had lived in a 
wretched home where both the father and brother were addicted to 
drink. The girl ran away from home and disappeared from the 
neighborhood. The brother came to the debate that night somewhat 
intoxicated. Previous to the debate he had heatedly discussed his 
sister’s disappearance and claimed that she had run away with a 
married man. Father did not believe him and told him that he 
should not accuse his sister whom he thought was a good girl. 

Following the debate while the men were standing around the 
stove, this man sneaked up behind father and struck him on the 
head several times with an axe handle. Father was stunned and 
badly hurt, but he grappled with the man before anyone could in- 
terfere and threw his assailant down between the school-house seats 
and was choking him. The men pulled father off fearing that a knife 
might be used on him. The attacker then fled through an open 
window. 

Later, several of the neighbors brought father home as he was 
badly cut about the head and bleeding profusely. Mother heard the 
group coming. She sensed by the talking that father was hurt and 
ran out in the cold and snow to meet them. The shock and exposure 
put mother to bed. 

The men were bent on forming a posse and pursuing the man 
who had attacked father. But father opposed the move and told 
them the man was intoxicated and not fully responsible for what he 
had done. 

Father soon recovered from the wounds as they were only scalp 
wounds, but mother never recovered. She was forty-eight years old, 
at a delicate period in her life, and following her exposure pneumo- 


A THING WHICH HAPPENED one winter struck at the very heart 
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nia set in and then tuberculosis developed. It was what was then 
called “quick consumption” and she died at the end of the summer. 
Father’s devotion to her made an indelible impression on me. 
Nurses were not available and at any rate we were too poor for that. 
Father watched over her day and night, sleeping on a cot by her 
bed. He got the meals for us, did the housework and did not plant a 
crop that summer. My younger brother and I did what we could, 
but he was only eleven and I was fourteen. We were indeed a deso- 
late family when mother left us. Father managed for a couple of 
years and then he felt that he should marry again that we might 
have home care. 

He married a widow, a Mrs. Perkins, who lived nearby, but the 
union did not turn out very well. She had a son who was married, a 
daughter my age and a younger son. The daughter developed epi- 
lepsy and became a great care. My stepmother, though industrious 
and well meaning, was so different from mother. 

That winter I finished school at Oak Grove Schoolhouse under 
the teaching of James Porter, to whom I owe much. I was ahead of 
the other pupils and he put me in a class by myself. He was plan- 
ning to go to the School of Mines in Rolla and he prepared me to 
accompany him and enter the preparatory department. I worked on 
the farm that summer and in the fall made the venture with him. He 
had some money saved up and we roomed together and “batched” 
it. Father brought most of our provisions to us from the farm. 

The next summer, following school, I worked on a fruit farm 
near town and boarded with a relative of my brother’s wife. Late 
that fall father loaned me his new mowing machine and a team of 
horses and I cut hay for several of the neighbors for fifty cents an 
acre. I stayed in school the first quarter of that school year, but got 
in debt for my board and room and quit school at Christmas time. 
I had in mind to leave for Lincoln, Nebraska, to finish my educa- 
tion, where father had two brothers and two sisters. 


CHAPTER VII 
Westward Ho! 


T WAS QUITE A VENTURE in those days for me, sixteen years of 
| age, to go alone to Nebraska, and the neighbors said I would 

never undertake it. However, I was determined to go. By rail- 
road east from Rolla to St. Louis and then west again to Jefferson 
City was for me a long and expensive journey. So I planned to walk 
across the seventy-five miles to Jefferson City and take the train 
from there west to Nebraska. 

My older brother, William, took me on horse-back to the Gas- 
conade River and across. The river was flooded and the horses 
barely kept their feet on the bottom. As my brother landed me on 
the north bank, bade me good-by and started back I could see that 
the horse I had ridden, relieved of my weight, had to swim half of 
the distance across. 

I took the road to Vienna, a little town on the way, and before I 
had gone far it began to snow. I was carrying my valise on the end 
of a cane on my shoulder. I stayed at a boarding house in Vienna 
overnight and by morning the snow had become six inches deep and 
a crust had frozen over it. This made the walking hard and by the 
time the snow began to melt holes were appearing in the sides of 
my shoes. 

I walked about eighteen miles that day over the old half-aban- 
doned road. That afternoon I had to wade an ice-cold stream. I 
took off my shoes, rolled up my trousers, and after wading across, 
knocked the remaining snow off from the leaves under a tree and 
danced around on them until my feet were dry and I could put my 
shoes and stockings on again. My father had made that same jour- 
ney coming home from harvesting and told me that I must stop at 
the first house at the beginning of a long ridge if it was near night, 
as it was a long way to the next house. 

I came up to the house he had indicated and found the owner in 
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the road in front cutting wood. I told him of my journey and asked 
him if I could stay overnight, as the sun was getting very low. He 
refused my request in an ugly mood and at the same time his big 
dog was growling at me. I offered to sleep in the hay-mow of the 
barn, but this too was denied me. I mentioned the distance to the 
next house, for I was really frightened. He answered me by gruffly 
saying there was a house about a mile off the road where I might 
get lodging. 

As he directed me, I went through his field and plunged into the 
forest which I had to cross to reach the house. I was weary, con- 
fused and scared. Darkness came on and I got lost in the dense 
woods. I must have wandered in a circle for some time, it seemed 
for hours. Finally, I stumbled into a rail fence. I knew that meant 
a field and a house nearby and the sense of attainment that came 
over me was overwhelming. I remember that I cried in my great 
sense of relief. I climbed the fence and stumbled into the field. My 
sense of relief was emphasized by seeing a light some distance away 
in the field. That meant a house. As I approached the light a big dog 
came baying out at me. However, after speaking to him and calling 
him to me, I found him friendly and pleased as I patted him on the 
head. 

The house was a large log one and the light was shining through 
a single pane in the door. I knocked and an elderly man came to the 
door with a wooden shoe in his hand which he had been mending. 
He spoke brokenly with a German accent. I told him my plight and 
he welcomed me in and to stay the night. The friendliness of this 
family was the high point in my journey. There were several chil- 
dren, the oldest a girl about my age who slyly watched me. His wife 
talked to him in German and he asked me if I had been to supper. I 
told him I had not been and as it was at least eight o’clock I was 
very hungry. 

The family had no cooking stove and all the food was prepared 
at the big fireplace. She mixed some corn meal with water and 
spread the wet cake on a board and leaned it up toward the blazing 
logs. Then she fried some fat salt pork, made a cereal drink from 
dried and ground sweet potato roots and added a pitcher of sor- 
ghum molasses. I have eaten many more elaborate meals, but that 
supper, on that occasion, stands out as one of the best meals of my 
lifetime! 
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The family was German Catholic and he asked me if I cared to 
stay up for their religious service before going to bed. As I was dead 
tired I thanked him and declined. The man took a little “tallow dip” 
light, which was a lighted wick floating in a dish of melted tallow, 
and led me to a corner of the house. There were cots and beds for 
the family along the walls of the big room. In the corner we climbed 
up a makeshift ladder, which was a sapling with the limbs cut off 
some distance from the body of the post so that they made steps for 
the feet. In the loft he showed me an unusual bed which was two 
feather ticks for me to sleep between. There were no sheets, no pil- 
low, no quilts, but I was asleep in a very few minutes. 

I had asked him to call me early, so that I could be on my way. 
The breakfast was like the supper. As I left I asked him the cost of 
my accommodation. He gave a great laugh and replied, “If you got 
lots of money, I charge you one dollar, if you not got plenty I 
charge you nuttings.” My finances were very low and I accepted his 
kind hospitality. He was still standing at the door when I got to the 
top of the hill and as I turned he waved at me. . 

I had to go about a mile out of my way to a country store where 
I purchased a new pair of shoes to replace mine, for they were worn 
and my feet were exposed. This investment worried me a good deal 
for I feared my remaining cash would not take me to Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. I bought the cheapest shoes available and that day walked 
twenty-five miles. I stayed that night on a farm with another Ger- 
man family. He charged me one dollar for supper, lodging and 
breakfast, which added to my worries. His son, about my size, was 
going to school across the Big Maries River that morning. He took 
me over in the family boat and wanted to charge me twenty-five 
cents for the crossing, but I declined to pay him anything and we 
parted with some heated words between us. 

At that point I was twelve miles from Jefferson City and as I 
walked on, a farmer’s wagon caught up with me and the driver of- 
fered me a ride into town. The spring seat in front was fully oc- 
cupied and I stood up for the twelve miles, holding onto the high 
sideboards. We reached the city about noon and the wagon stopped 
on the main street just as the sidewalks were filled with clerks and 
others going to lunch. I thanked the farmer for the ride, climbed 
over the sideboards of the wagon and jumped down, hitting the 
sidewalk flat-footed. My valise, which I carried in my hand, could 
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not withstand the shock and flew open, scattering my personal 
things over the walk in the midst of the crowd. There were many 
laughs and remarks as I dodged here and there picking my scattered 
socks, underwear, shaving utensils and other things. I was greatly 
embarrassed. Jefferson City has been a sort of bete noire for me. 
Years later, when I was speaking on missions in that same city, I 
slipped and broke a bone in my ankle as I ran down the street to 
catch a train for Cincinnati! 

That day, after my accident with the valise, I proceeded at once 
to the railroad station and found that the train going west left at one 
o’clock. My cash was too short for Lincoln, so I bought a ticket for 
Falls City, Nebraska, a hundred miles east of my destination, where 
I had a widowed aunt and her sons living. She was my father’s 
youngest sister. I arrived in Falls City at about 3 o’clock in the 
morning of the next day in a driving rainstorm. I stretched out on 
one of the station seats and slept until daylight and then went up 
town where one of my cousins was working as night clerk in a hotel. 

He took me home for breakfast and I met his mother and his 
older brother’s wife whose husband was away as a traveling sales- 
man. They were just getting ready to move into another house. 
They gave me employment for a week and paid me enough to get 
me on to Lincoln. There I was welcomed by my Uncle James and 
his wife, Aunt Lydia. They took me in and made me feel very much 
at home. 


CHAPTER “VilI 


New Jobs 


FOUND A JOB at the capitol grounds where the city block was 
| being graded down and trees were being set out. They gave me 

a shovel and I worked with a gang of men shoveling dirt into a 
truck. It was desperately hard work for which I was not accustomed 
and the second day my hands became so blistered and sore that I 
could not handle my shovel. An Irishman who was setting out trees 
took pity on me and took me on as his helper. He dug holes and I 
set out the young elms and tamped the dirt around them. Thirty 
years later they had grown into beautiful trees, but in building the 
new modernistic capitol building, they graded the grounds down 
and uprooted all of my fine elms! 

After I had finished this job I went to live with my father’s older 
sister, Mrs. Harris, whose husband and son were real estate dealers 
in the city. They lived at the edge of the city on a ten-acre tract and 
I found work in the garden, milking and tending the cow, caring 
for the horse and doing other odd jobs for my board and room. 
They had sold the place and were preparing to go to the state of 
Washington later that summer. They wanted me to go with them 
and care for their fine horse which they would ship by freight on 
the railroad. However, I decided to stay in Lincoln and plan for my 
education. 

My Uncle James was secretary of the street car company which 
used horse cars and that fall and winter I worked as extra relay 
worker driving horse cars. By that time this uncle had moved far- 
ther west in Nebraska and I found myself alone in the city. That 
winter was bitter cold and I was unprotected as I stood on the front 
platform of the cars and drove the horses. It got to be sixteen and 
even twenty below zero. I wore felt boots and a heavy overcoat, but 
even then suffered severely from the cold. 

That fall and winter the first electric car line of the city was com- 
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pleted which ran about three miles north to a college, and I was 
chosen as one of the two conductors. There were only two small 
cars on the line. There was a “bully” who drove one of the horse 
cars on the line where I had worked. He had applied for the job on 
the electric line, but I was chosen. As I was only seventeen and 
single, this made him very angry. As I got on the front of his car 
to ride to my boarding place, he struck me and as I reeled and stood 
on the lower step he kicked me in the chest. Thanks to his soft felt 
boots he did not injure me, but succeeded in making me very angry. 
I climbed back on the platform as he was loosening the brakes to 
drive on and pushed him off the other side, landing on top of him. 
The men who pulled me off said I had given him the pummeling 
that he richly deserved. That experience gave me excellent standing 
with the street car men. It was really the only fist fight I have ever 
had. 

I worked the rest of the winter on the electric line, but tired of it 
and in the spring found a job on a dairy farm a couple of miles 
from town. That was not a pleasant task either. I worked hard on 
the farm during the day and arose at three in the morning to do my 
share of the milking. There were no milking machines in those days 
and there were twenty cows. There were the other hired man, my- 
self and the owner to do the milking, but sometimes the owner 
would not come out to help. One who has not milked ten cows at a 
time would hardly realize how tired one’s hands and arms would 
get. My wrists became so swollen that I had to bind them with 
elastic bands. 

At the end of the summer I secured a job in town driving a de- 
livery wagon for a little grocery store in the suburbs, owned by 
John Prey. This proved to be one of the greatest blessings of my 
life. Mr. Prey was a kindly man and his wife a wonderful Christian 
woman. There were four daughters, the two older ones near my 
age, both attending the state university. They encouraged me 
greatly to go on to school. They were all members of the Christian 
Church, except the father. 

That winter a revival was held at the Christian Church, opposite 
the capitol building. The evangelist was J. V. Updike, then a noted 
evangelist of the Christian Church. The Prey girls persuaded me to 
attend. There were about 200 additions to the church in the meet- 
ing. The girls got other members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
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interested in me and I was the last one to go forward the closing 
night of the meeting. Updike’s preaching did not appeal to me as it 
was greatly controversial, but he had a singer by the name of 
Hawes, from Ohio, who did interest me. That last night, after the 
congregation had sung several invitation songs and the meeting was 
about to close, someone asked Hawes to sing one of his favorite 
songs. It was the song, “Ship Ahoy, Lie by Till Morn.” It told the 
story of a ship at sea in distress and a sister ship nearby offering to 
take the passengers off. At night-fall, the captain no doubt thought 
he could save the ship and shouted his message to the other ship. 
Before morning came, the ship had sunk with all on board. 

As the singer sat at his little folding organ and sang, it made a 
deep impression on me and my stubborn will yielded. I went for- 
ward and made my confession. It was one of the great moments of 
my life. I was baptized the next Sunday and an incident which oc- 
curred I will never forget. The church had a large membership and 
one of the elders, J. Z. Briscoe, who taught a large adult class in 
the Sunday School, had been ordained as the baptizing elder. He 
was a tall, athletic man with a long beard. Just ahead of me two 
girls, twin sisters, were immersed. They stood side by side with 
arms around each other and Elder Briscoe baptized them together. 
It was an impressive scene. I came next and I need not say that I 
was deeply moved. 

I at once became active in the Christian Endeavor Society. The 
movement was at its peak of influence at that time, and had a great 
impact upon young Christian life. 

That spring, I left the grocery store and worked for a little time 
in a lawyer’s office. His name was F. W. Collins. He gave me the 
job of collecting the payment of bills which were given him to col- 
lect. They were difficult to collect and I did not have much luck. I 
boarded at his home and Mrs. Collins was very kind to me. That 
winter I was stricken with inflammatory rheumatism and was in bed 
for several weeks. I shall never forget the care that Mrs. Collins 
gave me. 

That fall I found a position at Herpolsheimer’s Department 
Store, the leading store in town. At first I worked in the basement 
unpacking goods and doing other tasks. One of my first jobs was to 
pack a great lot of unused bustles and hoop-skirts and ship them 
off to Mexico where they were still in style. Afterwards they sent 
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me to the first floor and I helped the chief salesman at the dress 
goods counter. My wage was ten dollars a week. I took care of a 
doctor’s office and slept on a couch there, and at the same time 
waited on table at a restaurant for my noon meal. I had intended to 
go on to college and as summer ended, I asked Mr. Herpolsheimer 
if I could work afternoons and Saturdays, so that I could enter col- 
lege at the state university. He was interested in my plan for educa- 
tion and readily agreed to my suggestion. My wage then became 
eight dollars a week. This was very scanty fare after I had paid 
tuition as a “prep” student and cared for other expenses. I con- 
tinued to care for the doctor’s office for my room that school year. 
The next summer I worked full time at the store and was able to 
pay what I owed for room and books back at Rolla, Missouri. It 
was 1893, the World’s Fair Year, when the great Exposition was 
held in Chicago. I obtained permission from the store to go and 
spent a week at that marvelous Fair. 

Care of the doctor’s office had interfered with my studies and 
work, so that fall I joined three other students in a room near the 
university. One was William Axling, who afterwards became my 
room-mate at the theological seminary in Rochester, New York. 

It happened that there was a geometry class at seven o’clock in 
the morning to accommodate the “prep” students, which helped me 
to get a full forenoon of classes. I got a simple breakfast in the 
morning at a restaurant and then at noon I stopped at a milk station 
and bought a large pitcher of buttermilk for five cents. I drank a 
good portion of it for my noon meal and went to work at the de- 
partment store at one o’clock. They closed at six and I waited on 
table at the W.C.T!U. restaurant across the street for my evening 
meal. 

My credits from the School of Mines were not accepted and I 
took two full years of preparatory work at the university before en- 
tering the freshman class. As a freshman my program for meals 
changed. Another freshman, just entering school, started a boarding 
club across the street from the university. As I had been on the 
campus for two years, I told him I would work among the students 
and help him fill up his tables if he would grant me my board. He 
accepted my offer. 

You can hardly believe it, but in those early days he only charged 
students one dollar and a half per week for board. Eggs were fifteen 
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cents a dozen, milk was five cents a quart and a “quarter” of beef 
could be bought for ten cents a pound. Bread was five cents a loaf. 
I helped keep the tables full of boarders for the four years of col- 
lege and got my board free. 

There were several personal incidents in school that were inter- 
esting. Lieutenant Pershing, of West Point, was commander of the 
cadets in school. He went to the Philippines in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898 and became the leading general afterwards, in the 
first World War. Dorothy Canfield, the university president’s daugh- 
ter, was a class-mate of mine in French and German. She after- 
wards became Dorothy Canfield Fisher, one of America’s foremost 
fiction writers. Willa Cather, another famous novelist, was a year 
ahead of me. Adam McMullen, who later became governor of Ne- 
braska, was also a year ahead of me. John Pounds, who afterwards 
became the dean of the law school at Harvard, graduated while I 
was a student. William Jennings Bryan, who lived in Lincoln, ran 
for president during my school years, and a Mr. Dawes, who after- 
wards became vice-president of the United States, had his law office 
in town. 


CH AP DE Raves 
Plans for My Life Work 


HAD PLANNED TO BECOME A PHYSICIAN, but a college evangelist 
I came to the university and stirred the student life very deeply. 

I was a member of the University Y.M.C.A. and they sent me 
to Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, to the summer student conference, at 
the end of my freshman year. I waited table there for my board. 
John R. Mott, head of the World Christian Student Organization, 
and Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, were speakers. Also a student from Yale who was a 
volunteer for the China mission field. He and his wife were after- 
wards killed in the Boxer Revolution in Peking, China. 

The missionary tide ran deeply at the conference. At a sunrise 
prayer meeting in front of the great Xerxes Observatory nearby, 
together with many others I volunteered for the ministry and the 
mission field. The student volunteer movement for foreign missions 
was a very active organization then. I never got to go as a mission- 
ary, but my future course in the missionary work was set at that 
meeting. 

That fall I did some preaching at a little town, Wymore, south of 
Lincoln. The next! summer I succeeded my room-mate, Frank 
Cook, who was graduating, and took a little church he had been 
preaching for at Waterloo, Nebraska, where I served until I gradu- 
ated and went east to the seminary. They paid me fifteen dollars 
for my Sundays, five dollars of which I paid for railroad fare. I 
worked out my sermons at extra times in the university library and 
rode in the caboose of a freight train to my destination on Friday 
evenings. I arranged my studies so that I could get back to my 
classes in the same manner by Monday noon. 

Three experiences during the first months of my preaching stand 
out in my mind very vividly. One Sunday morning as I started 
speaking from the pulpit, a Swede farmer with his wife and four 
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children came in. They made a good deal of noise with their heavy 
shoes as they got seated in the last row in the rear, near the entrance 
door. I noticed that the big red-headed farmer paid close attention 
to my sermon. 

As my custom was after I had finished the service, I went to the 
entrance to greet the people as they left. The big Swede came nois- 
ily toward me, stumbling over the seats, grasped me by the hand, 
pulled me sharply towards him and expressed himself as follows, in 
his broken speech, “Brother Corey, I yust as soon hear you preach 
as nobody!” His enthusiasm led me to believe that he did not mean 
what his sentence conveyed, but rather that he got his positives and 
negatives mixed in his attempt to speak English! The family came 
to be regular attendants, although they did not join the church as 
they were Lutherans. 

Another early experience was the call to preach the funeral ser- 
mon of one of the town’s hard drinkers, who had committed sui- 
cide. It was the days of the open saloon and there was a well pa- 
tronized one just across the railroad tracks. The mother and daugh- 
ter were faithful members of the church and I found on arriving in 
town that they had arranged to have a church funeral. I could not 
offend these good people by refusing to hold the service in the 
church. 

The little church was packed with people and many who had 
shared his life in drinking stood outside at the open windows. I was 
put “on the spot.” Probably interest in what the youthful preacher 
would say under the circumstances had brought many to the service. 

I had the temerity to take for my subject, “Prepare to Meet Thy 
God.” After a word of introduction, telling the audience that they 
knew the life of the man and his fellow travelers across the railroad 
tracks, and stating that his future destiny was in the hands of God, 
I then preached a straightforward evangelistic sermon to the crowd 
which had assembled. I reminded the majority of them that they 
never attended church until this sad tragedy occurred and that I 
was taking the opportunity to remind them of their responsibility to 
their Maker. I got more favorable comment on that message than 
on any I have preached since. The apparent courage of the young 
preacher was the talk of the town for days. It was a step forward 
in my experience as a minister and after that the attendance at 
church services, especially at night, was much larger. 
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A later experience was my first wedding. It was in the winter. 
The invitation came as I was in the church before services, stoking 
the fires in the two heating stoves. A young man from the country 
came in and kept following me around from stove to stove as I 
stirred the fires and put on coal. He seemed to have something on 
his mind, but did not bring it forth. Finally I asked him if there was 
something he wished to ask me. With rather embarrassed speech he 
told me he was going to get married and would I perform the cere- 
mony. I agreed and had to leave school for a day the next week and 
make the trip back to Waterloo. I made the trip and he met me at 
the train with horse and buggy. I performed the ceremony, stayed 
for the big wedding supper at the farm house, and then he drove me 
back to the depot to catch the night freight home. As the train was 
pulling in he asked me what I charged and I told him that was for 
him to decide. He asked me what my train fare was and when I told 
him, he counted out that much from his purse and handed it to me. 
By that time the conductor was calling out, “All aboard” and I 
climbed on. He must have had some qualms about the matter for 
he never attended church after that! 

A later experience in the summer of 1898, after I had graduated, 
gave me a very rich experience. ‘The Christian Endeavor movement 
was at its height and its national convention was to be held at San 
Francisco. The little church very generously raised a fund to pay 
my expenses there and back. The long journey across the plains, 
through the Royal Gorge and over the mountains can never be for- 
gotten. A large delegation of us spent a Sunday at Salt Lake City, 
where we attended the Mormon services in the great turtle-back 
auditorium and heard the great organ and the choir of 100 voices. 
In the afternoon before our train left, most of us took a dip in the 
briny waters of Great Salt Lake. 

The convention was held in San Francisco’s great armory with 
over 5,000 in attendance. It lasted for five days and the program 
was most inspiring. We of the Christian Church had our share of 
the speakers, for our church was very strong in the movement. 
Among our speakers was Claude E. Hill, who was the elected 
leader of the national Christian Endeavor organization; J. Z. Tyler, 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue Christian Church in Cleveland, Ohio; 
his brother, B. B. Tyler, pastor of our New York City church, and 
E. L. Powell, who was pastor of our leading church in Louisville, 
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Kentucky. He was a recognized pulpit orator and very prominent 
among the American ministry. 

The hall was very large and there were no loudspeakers in those 
days. Mr. Powell was a man of rather small stature, but with a fine 
pulpit voice. In order to reach his listeners he pitched his voice very 
high. He spoke for a few minutes and then his voice entirely left 
him. He had to sit down, greatly embarrassed, without completing 
his address. Years later I heard him in his great church in Louis- 
ville. He was a magnetic and very inspiring speaker of the Southern 
school of pulpit address of that day. 


CHAPTER X 


Away to Theological Seminary 


Seminary in Rochester, New York. At that time our people 

had no fully graduate seminary except the Disciples Divinity 
School in connection with the University of Chicago. Our other 
ministerial training schools were Bible colleges in connection with 
the academic courses of our colleges. My friend and former room- 
mate, William Axling, was going east and I decided to go too, un- 
less I found the seminary at Chicago to my liking. After some con- 
ferences in Chicago, I decided to join my friend at the Rochester 
school. 

I had only a little money saved up and knew that I would have 
to work my way through, as I had done at the university. I had 
experience in a department store and since our people had few 
churches in New York State, I thought perhaps I might get a store 
job if no church opened for me. 

Axling and I roomed together in Trevor Hall of the seminary. I 
was the only student who was not a Baptist. My room-mate at once 
got a church to preach in and make his own way. We got our 
breakfast in our r6om by making a double boiler out of two tin 
cans and cooking Pettijohn, a cereal of that day, over our gas jet. 
That with a quart of milk made our morning meal. At noon we 
went downtown to the Temperance Hotel and in their economical 
dining room got a simple meal for about fifteen cents. In the even- 
ing we patronized a “Five Cent Restaurant” where we got a similar 
meal. There we had an egg, bread and butter, a side dish and a glass 
of milk, each costing five cents. Other evenings we would open a 
can of beans in our room, warm some prunes, add a slice of bread 
and make that do. Our minds for study were not dulled by a full 
stomach! 

I was befriended by F. P. Arthur, who was pastor of our First 
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Church in the city—a grand minister. Also by a family of that 
church, the Millers, whose son, Raphael, was away in school pre- 
paring for the ministry. He afterwards became one of our outstand- 
ing ministers and had pulpits and preached in Kansas City, Detroit 
and Washington, D. C. The two families alternated by inviting me 
to their homes for Saturday evening suppers. 

As winter came on I needed an overcoat. President Strong, of the 
seminary, sensed my need and secured a good coat for me which a 
business man of the First Baptist Church had cast aside. I managed 
somehow to get on financially until the first of the year. 

Our people had a little congregation on the west side of the city. 
It had started as a Sunday School in the home of Melvin Webster, 
and then they had built a small building. Mr. Arthur of the First 
Church had fostered this venture and the first of January they called 
me to be their student minister. There were about thirty members in 
the church and they paid me sufficiently so that my future in the 
seminary was secure. 

The following winter, the oldest daughter, Edith, ei the Webster 
family, came home from Canada where she had been in school and 
following that I was invited to the Webster home for the Sunday 
evening meal after church services. Mr. Webster ran a grocery store 
near the church. 

Edith became superintendent of the Intermediate Christian En- 
deavor group and our friendship ripened into something deeper as 
the months passed. The church grew and after my graduation Edith 
and I were married in the fall of 1902. The many incidents leading 
up to our marriage are to me the greatest assurance of divine provi- 
dence in my life plans. 

Rochester was at that time a “wide open” city and the liquor in- 
terests were very strong and flagrant in their operations. They even 
broke the law by staying open on Sundays until late at night. I was 
deeply concerned about this evil which influenced many young 
people and that winter preached a series of sermons dealing with 
the open saloon and the evils accompanying it. I was not seeking 
notoriety but the experience brought me and the little church into 
the limelight. The church could hardly hold the Sunday evening 
crowds. One of the daily papers published my sermons and several 
other ministers of the city took the matter up in their pulpits. 

During our stay in Rochester our two older children were born, 
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Helen and Stephen Maxwell. A year after my graduation from the 
seminary the state Missionary Board of our church called me to 
be State Secretary, in which position I continued for three years. I 
held many evangelistic meetings among our fifty churches in the 
state. I also helped to organize new churches at West Side Syracuse, 
Flatbush in Brooklyn and at Dunkirk in western New York. I led 
in other evangelistic meetings at Elmira, Gloversville, Watertown, 
Troy, Upper Troy, Cato, Felts Mills, Pompey and Green Point in 
Brooklyn. 

One of our state conventions was held at North Tonawanda and 
F. M. Rains of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society was one 
of the speakers. He and Mrs. Rains, who was with him, heard me 
give my report of work done during the year. Mrs. Rains was es- 
pecially impressed and told Mr. Rains that she thought I would 
make a good secretary of the Foreign Board as they were looking 
for someone to add to the staff. 

This led to my being asked to write an article for the Missionary 
Intelligencer, which was the magazine published by the Society. 
Later I was asked to speak of the work in New York State at the 
National Convention of the Christian Church in St. Louis, Missouri. 
After my address before that large convention, Mr. Rains took me 
to lunch and proposed to me that I become one of the secretaries 
of the National Society. At first I was not favorably impressed, as 
we had planned to seek a pastorate, so that I could be at home 
more. However, after a long talk about the work of the Society, I 
finally suggested to Mr. Rains that if Mrs. Corey approved I would 
like to go with President McLean of the Society and help him in his 
work among the churches during that winter, and see how I liked 
the work and also how they liked my effort. After I had reached 
home and had talked it over with Mrs. Corey, she agreed. 

The State Board granted me three months absence and I traveled 
from city to city with the grand old man of foreign missions. We 
held what were called “Missionary Rallies” each day in our leading 
churches. We had a furloughed foreign missionary with us. We had 
hard connections to make between cities and many nights had little 
rest. It was a trying task, but also very inspiring. 

We would begin our program at ten in the morning, have dinner 
at the church and close at four in the afternoon. Then we would get 
away sometime later by train, or traction, to the next city for the 
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rally the next day. We had no rally on Saturday and on Sunday we 
spoke in the churches, both at morning and evening services. In 
those days practically all of the churches had Sunday evening serv- 
ices. For the rallies the preachers and delegates would come from 
the surrounding towns and villages and the countryside where we 
had churches. 


CHAR ER 


In the Foreign Missionary Enterprise 


be the junior secretary and we moved to Cincinnati from 

Rochester and settled in one of the suburbs called Norwood. 
My fifteen years with the Foreign Society was a rich and rewarding 
experience. They gave me charge of Children’s Day for Foreign 
Missions, the first Sunday in June. I helped edit the magazine, The 
Missionary Intelligencer. 1 also spoke in churches over the country 
nearly every Sunday and each fall and winter led a team in the 
Missionary Rallies. Later I had charge of the correspondence with 
the missionary staffs in Africa, the Philippines and those on the 
Tibetan border. Still later I visited the fields of Africa, Jamaica, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, India and the fields of South Amer- 
ica which were in Argentina and Paraguay. 

President A. McLean was a great missionary educator, writer 
and speaker. The senior secretary, F. M. Rains, was a strong pro- 
moter of the cause. He also had an unusual gift in the dedication of 
new church buildings and raising money and pledges to pay for 
them. He spent most of his Sundays in that work, for he was in 
great demand. | 

He would speak in the morning, give the dedicatory address in 
the afternoon and at the same time take pledges to complete paying 
for the new edifice. Then at night, in an enthusiastic service, he 
would give a missionary message and lead the people to pledge 
enough to pay the annual salary of a foreign missionary. This was 
called a “Living Link” in foreign missions. He would receive at 
least $100.00 for his services and his expenses of travel, and the 
fee would go into the treasury of the Missionary Society. 

These men were a great help in inspiring me and helping shape 
my own public life. I must also mention my personal secretary, 
Miss Lucy King DeMoss, a very devoted woman, who afterwards 
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became a gifted promoter and writer for the young people’s work. 
C. W. Plopper, the very efficient treasurer of the Society, was not 
a public speaker, but a very devoted and able man in the work and 
a constant challenge to us all. Bert Wilson also came to the Society 
as a field secretary and served with distinction. I can also speak 
highly of the young women who composed the office staff in their 
ability and devotion. 


A Visit to the Mission Field in Africa 


During the fifteen years I served the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society, I was sent to visit several fields abroad. First to Cuba, 
then to the Congo in Africa and later to Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines. Some years afterwards, under the United Society, which 
combined the various boards, I went as Foreign Secretary to Ja- 
maica, to the Argentine and again to the Oriental fields, including 
India. 

We were late in entering Cuba, following the Spanish-American 
War, and the other church boards had pretty well covered the is- 
land. Our only missionary family was in Matanzas, some distance 
from Havana, the capital. On my return from Cuba, accompanied 
by George Miller, one of our pastors who accompanied me, we rec- 
ommended the withdrawal of our one family from the field and left 
our one church under the direction of another Board. The demands 
of our other fields were very great at that time. We had just sent 
missionaries to the Tibetan border for a new work. 

We needed missionary literature dealing with our own work. Dr. 
and Mrs. Royal J. Dye had opened up the work in the upper Congo 
and were home on their first furlough. Mrs. Dye was not well and 
could not go back, so Dr. Dye went back to the field alone. We 
persuaded Mrs. Dye to write a book dealing with the opening of 
the work in Africa. She had a young child, Polly, who had been 
born in Africa, and leaving her with a nurse at Eureka, Illinois, 
where they were residing, she came to our house in Norwood, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, and wrote the book, called Bolenge. She 
wrote it on our porch, by hand, that summer, then turned the manu- 
script over to me to edit and went back to her child in Eureka. 

The book was published and became very popular. It ran in three 
editions and many thousands were sold. 

Soon afterwards, Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Shelton came home from 
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the Tibetan border in far West China and she was asked to do the 
same thing for our work among the Tibetans. Her book had a wide 
circulation also. 

My visit to the Congo field in Africa in 1912 was when our work 
there was about fifteen years old. Dr. and Mrs. Dye, in a remark- 
able service, had opened the work at Bolenge after two men had 
gone out to survey the field. One of them had died on the way home 
and was buried in the Canary Islands. We purchased Bolenge sta- 
tion, which the American Baptist Board had occupied for about 
ten years, for they wished to work lower down the Congo River, 
nearer the coast. Bolenge was about 900 miles inland, on the Equa- 
tor. With Bolenge station we had access to a great field south of the 
Congo River, the extent of which we did not know. 

Following the initial work of the Dyes, Mr. and Mrs. Ray Eldred 
and A. F. Hensey and wife had gone to the field. Other stations 
were later opened at Longa and at Lotumbe on tributary rivers far- 
ther south in the field, and missionaries were settled at these points. 

I took with me to Africa two single men who had graduated from 
Transylvania University and The College of the Bible, at Lexington, 
Kentucky. They were Clay Hobgood and William Holder, men who 
later, with their wives, made splendid records in Congo. After some 
years, Holder had to return to America because of the health of 
Mrs. Holder, but the Hobgoods continued on for many years and 
before retiring opened up a new station far in the interior. Their 
younger son, Ben and his wife, have also gone to the Congo field 
as missionaries. I wish I had space to rehearse the noble work of 
our many missionaries who have gone to that great field. 

Recently the American Medical Association has sent a commis- 
sion to the Congo to televise medical work. They chose Dr. Ross, 
one of our medical missionaries on the field, and the televised pic- 
tures have been reproduced all over the United States. I might also 
add that Life Magazine sent out a commission about ten years ago 
and the magazine devoted about twenty pages in write-up and pic- 
tures of our work at Monieka Station, a center to which I took the 
first missionaries while I was in the Congo. So the African work of 
the Disciples of Christ has had fine publicity. 

On my visit to the Congo I found that the work was rapidly 
growing. We now have over a hundred thousand converts in this 
fine mission. Much of my three months in the Congo was spent in 
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counseling with the workers about plans for the work and in sur- 
veying the field for new station centers. I must recount my experi- 
ence in taking Dr. and Mrs. Jaggard to the new station at Monieka, 
far up the Busira River, a great tributary of the Congo River, and 
about 200 miles from Bolenge. A church had been established there 
through the efforts of missionaries from Bolenge and a native evan- 
gelist had been stationed there. 

The landing of our party at Monieka was very exciting. As our 
mission steamer approached the landing place a great company of 
hundreds lined the high bank of the river to welcome us. We had 
given the great siren on the steamer three blasts to announce our 
approach. As I was the first official visitor from America, the na- 
tives made a great deal of my coming, calling me the great White 
Chief. They even gave me a native name, “Ejimo Mpele,” which 
meant the aged elder. They thought I was very old, because of my 
physical weight, 210 pounds. The natives were all slender people 
and my avoirdupois was an indication of age to them. 

The head chief of Monieka, which was a large and important 
town, met me and greeted me at the top of the high bank, as we dis- 
embarked from our steamer. His salutation was “Ejimo Mpele, 
Oleko?” The “Oleko” meant, “Are you there?” I replied, “O, Lan- 
gataka,” the “O” meaning, “Yes, I’m here.” Then each asked the 
other for his life proverb, or “Losako,” as it is called. Mine meant, 
“Love the Lord with all your heart.” I have never forgotten his 
proverb, as the missionary translated it for me. The meaning was, 
“Mark the path, so that the next man can find the way.” The sig- 
nificance of the saying dawns on one as he discovers how intricate 
the paths are through the dense and almost impenetrable jungle. 

We spent several never-to-be-forgotten days at Monieka. The joy 
of the natives in having a missionary to stay on the station was un- 
bounded. We probably had fully a thousand people at the Sunday 
service in the great shed, which had been erected by the people. The 
congregation was called to the meeting by the rhythmic beating on a 
great wooden drum made from a hollowed out teak log. 

The native preacher, Timothy Iso, spoke, the missionary spoke, 
then I spoke and the missionary interpreted my remarks into the 
Lunkundu language. Lanjataka, the Chief, sat by my side and led 
the congregation in their response to the addresses by breaking in 
at many points with “Angako,” equivalent to our “Amen.” 
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Lanjataka, the Chief, had many wives, each living in a separate 
mud or bamboo cabin, strung along the main street of the village. 
He had not become a Christian, but he had heeded the Christian 
teaching and was only living with one wife, an unusual thing for a 
native pagan chief. Mr. Hensey, the missionary captain of our 
steamer, and I talked with the chief privately about becoming a 
Christian. He listened respectfully and then sadly shook his head 
and pointed to his graying hair and his toothless gums, indicating 
his advanced age. Then he told us that if the missionaries had come 
while he was younger, with the message about God, he would have 
been a Christian, but now he was too old. He emphasized his posi- 
tion by saying, “My body is black and my mind is black also, and 
I am too old to change.” He died a few years afterward, but he 
never yielded to the Christian message. However, he was very 
friendly and helped in many ways. Several of his wives became 
Christians. Our churches in Congo accepted polygamous wives, but 
have never accepted the husbands of such, until they become mo- 
nogamous. A wife could not free herself from her polygamous hus- 
band. Nowadays, because of the Christian advance in Congo, 
polygamy is frowned upon. 

I must say that earlier in his life Chief Lanjataka was a cannibal. 
He participated in the killing of a Belgian native soldier who was 
endeavoring to collect tax, and a cannibal feast was held in Mon- 
ieka. That was some time before the coming of the missionaries and 
that practice had ceased to exist. A price was put on the head of 
Lanjataka by the Belgian Congo government. Mr. Hensey, a mis- 
sionary who accompanied me from Bolenge, had gone with me to 
the governor of the: native province and we had secured the Chief’s 
pardon. His being freed from the consequences of the crime was a 
high day for him as we presented him with the assurance of pardon. 
Before that he was accustomed to hide in the forest when state of- 
ficials came to Monieka. 

In spite of his prominence as Chief, the old man was somewhat 
child-like in his attitude. He came every morning to the steamer 
to watch me shave. The missionary told me that his great interest 
was in my shaving mug, which had gilt letters on it. I presented it 
to him and he was delighted. He had one of his workmen carve me 
a mug from ebony wood and also a small wooden drum from a teak 
log. These articles I cherish. 
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The Congo visit was a great event in my life. There were many 
exciting occurrences. The visit to the Longa station where the Ray 
Eldreds were located; Lotumbe, the new station where the Herbert 
Smiths had settled; the trip in the mission steamer up the great 
rivers; the ventures on the smaller streams in the teak log dug-out 
canoes and the long exploratory hikes on foot through the jungle 
to the native villages. Also the baptizing of converts where the na- 
tives had to slap the water with bamboo poles to keep the crocodiles 
away. Then the sounds of the elephants in the forest at night, also 
the visit to a village of dwarfs in the deep forest. Likewise, the at- 
tack on us one night by a group of native Catholics and the cour- 
ageous defense of our native men. Besides this, the killing of a large 
python and a larger alligator, and the escape from an elephant trap 
through the warning of native villagers. 

These with many other incidents made our days and nights full 
of excitement and interest. But the more impressive and lasting ex- 
periences were with the enthusiastic native Christians and the de- 
voted missionaries, who had burned their bridges behind them and 
were giving their full lives and experience to their beloved Africans. 
My book entitled, Among Central African Tribes, described the 
journey and had a large circulation running into several editions. 


CHAPTER XII 


Visiting the Orient and Latin America 


WO YEARS FOLLOWING the Congo visit the Society sent me to 

the Orient with a commission composed of R. A. Doan, a 
business man, and Professor W. C. Bower, who at that time 

was teaching in Transylvania and The College of theBible in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. He afterwards became the Religious Educational 
member of the staff in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. Mrs. Doan and their son, Austin, accompanied Mr. Doan. 


We visited our work in Japan, China and the Philippines and on 
the way from China to Japan we went to Mukden, Manchuria, and 
then down through Korea, visiting the Presbyterian and Methodist 
work there. 

Every now and then the foreign fields need a visitation from the 
home end of the enterprise, both to study the fields and help in their 
problems and also to bring back to the Society and the home con- 
stituency a report on the progress of the work. The business man’s 
attitude and that of the trained educator, both on the fields and with 
the home constituency, was a great help to the enterprise. 


During this journey we did much traveling over the fields. In 
Japan this was by jinrickasha as well as by train; in China by canal 
boat, wheelbarrow and launch; in the Philippines by steamer, car- 
riage, horse-back and raft. Everywhere the missionaries and the na- 
tive leaders were helpful and sympathetic. My book, growing out 
of the experience, entitled, Among Asia’s Needy Millions, gave a 
rather intimate account of the experiences we had. 


We went to the Orient on a Canadian Lines steamer from Van- 
couver and came back on a steamer of the American Line, by way 
of Formosa and Hawaii. On the way home our steamer was caught 
in a terrific typhoon. The ship lost her rudder in the storm when a 
great wave broke over the ship, and was only saved through the 
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wisdom of the captain. He kept the ship head on to the mountain- 
ous waves for twelve hours by alternating the twin screws. 

In 1925, Miss Lela Taylor and I were sent to visit the South 
American work. She was then vice-president of the United Society 
and had the correspondence with that work which had been taken 
over from the Christian Women’s Board of Missions by the United 
Society in 1920. We first attended the Interdenominational Mission- 
ary Congress for all Latin America at Montevideo, Uruguay, and 
then visited our work in Buenos Aires and in Paraguay. After stay- 
ing in Buenos Aires for a few days we took the long trip by steamer 
up the La Plata and the Uruguay Rivers to Asuncion, the capital of 
Paraguay. We afterwards came back to Buenos Aires and stayed 
some weeks counseling with missionaries and Argentine workers. 

We had a joint high school with the Methodist Board there in 
Buenos Aires and were planning for a joint college with them, 
which was afterwards established. It has grown into an outstanding 
Protestant school since then. A wealthy Methodist family of New 
York City has put the larger part of the money into this fine Chris- 
tian college, but the Disciples of Christ have an equal share with 
them in the management. This is an illustration of the fine spirit of 
comity which exists between the different missionary boards. 

Going back to the missionary congress at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
let me say that it was one of the most profitable and cooperative 
meetings I have ever attended. There were delegates from all the 
countries of South America, both missionaries and national leaders. 
There were many fine addresses and likewise sessions of discussion 
on the problems of the work. One of the outstanding discussions 
was on the opposing attitude of the Roman Catholic Church in 
every field. Their priests opposed the circulation of the Bible among 
the people, together with that of Christian literature. Where they 
could get hold of Bibles that had been sold, or distributed among 
the people, they would often burn them publicly. 

They would not consider the people capable of understanding or 
interpreting the Bible, but left that entirely in the hands of the 
priests, and even they did practically nothing to take the teaching 
of the Bible to the people. Their dependence was almost entirely on 
the Breviaries and other publications of the church. The attitude 
in most places was similar to what is going on in the northern states 
of South America at this time in the severe limitation and persecu- 
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tion of Protestant Christians and missionaries. The worship of 
Mary, instead of putting Christ at the head, seemed evident every- 
where. 

In my book on South America, there is a picture of an inscription 
above a Catholic Church entrance which reads as follows: “Come 
unto Mary, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and she will give 
you rest.” The church is in La Paz, Bolivia. 

We found the work in Buenos Aires encouraging with a number 
of growing churches. Our work in Paraguay we found to be unique. 
The Disciples were the only progressive movement working in the 
little republic. There were several independent and fundamentalist 
groups working there. 

Our being in Paraguay is due to the fine spirit of the Methodist 
Board of Missions, who had left Paraguay as a field of work. They 
began the work there in an evangelistic way and were terribly per- 
secuted by the Roman Church. Their meeting places were stoned 
and their lives endangered. 

Our women, under the old Christian Women’s Board of Mis- 
sions, before the United Society was formed, were looking for a new 
field in addition to Buenos Aires, which was well occupied by other 
mission boards. 

The Methodist leaders counseled with our women leaders, and 
offered to them the field of Paraguay. They stated that they had 
made a mistake in only doing evangelistic work and that Paraguay 
needed above all things else Christian schools. They felt sure that 
the introduction of a Christian school would be welcomed, as the 
public school system had broken down, and the schools conducted 
by the Catholics were not considered safe by the families for their 
girls. Their theory was that after establishing a good school then it 
would be possible to establish churches. 

Our Women’s Society moved into Paraguay with two educational 
families and then when the United Christian Missionary Society 
was formed, it took over. Miss Cynthia Allen of Akron, Ohio, gave 
funds for the main building of Colegio Internacional in Asuncion, 
which is named the Allen-Stone Building. Her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Frances Allen, gave $50,000.00 to build the Boys’ Dormitory. The 
Women’s Societies of Ohio built the Mary A. Lyons Hall, a Girls’ 
Dormitory, in honor of Miss Lyons who had been their State Sec- 
retary for thirty years. Now Colegio Internacional has become one 
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of the outstanding educational institutions in all of our foreign 
work. We did not attempt to organize churches, until the schools 
had broken down opposition and given our work strong standing. 
Now we have several churches in Asuncion and have reached out 
and established other centers in different towns. The school is tops 
in Paraguay and recognized throughout South America. 

Our visit to Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, was most inter- 
esting. We arrived late at night by train, just as the Catholics were 
ending an annual celebration. They had paraded through the streets 
with the image of Mary; an effigy of Judas had been hanged in a 
public place with much ceremony and when we arrived there was a 
great shooting of firecrackers. We were met at the train by several 
of the missionaries. Miss Taylor went with one of the families and 
I was taken to the leading hotel of the city, a very modest hostelry. 
During the night a great storm came upon the city, with tremendous 
thunder and lightning. The downpour of rain was very great and 
because of the poor construction of the building my room was 
flooded and I had to hurriedly move into another room. 

Our entrance into the city was confusing, but that did not reflect 
on the days that followed. These were packed with good fellowship 
with the missionaries and interesting experiences in the quaint, 
primitive city. Paraguay is a small country. The people are very 
poor and the republic has suffered from several devastating wars 
with the surrounding states. In one long war the male population 
was largely destroyed and life had to begin over again for the coun- 
try. However, the people are sturdy and self-reliant, and come from 
one of the strongest native tribes of South America, the Garanees, 
who, as in other parts of South America, have mixed with the Span- 
ish blood of the early discoverers and settlers. There have also been 
settlers from other parts of Europe and these strains are also evi- 
dent among the people. 

The people of Paraguay had suffered greatly from hook-worm, 
an intestinal parasite. While we were there the Rockefeller Medical 
Board was dealing with this problem. They had sent a doctor there 
and he had organized an educational campaign to make the people 
aware of this great curse. They had given stereopticon lectures all 
over the country, portraying views of the hook-worm at work on 
the intestines and also educating the people as to the source of this 
plague. The people were very primitive in their habits, with no sani- 
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tary outhouses, and the hook-worm germs had been carried into 
their homes on their bare feet. Afterwards the germs had found 
their way into their bodies. 

The process of the Rockefeller group was to arouse the country 
to the need of outhouses, that the people might be protected. It was 
not long until the Paraguayan government saw the light and passed 
laws requiring sanitary conveniences all over the country. Hook- 
worm has consequently been practically eliminated. The same pro- 
cess was used earlier by the Rockefeller Medical Organization, in 
the undeveloped parts of our country. In fact, this board has ar- 
rayed itself against yellow fever, ague, sleeping sickness and other 
diseases all over the world. 

I took pictures of the organization’s simple headquarters in 
Asuncion and planned to write a chapter on their work for my 
book, Among South American Friends, but the Rockefeller people 
urged me not to do it. What they wanted was to have the people of 
Paraguay feel that their own government was responsible for the 
reform. This has been the attitude of this board in all their work. 

I might add that while our group was in China in 1914 we sensed 
the great need of advance in our medical work there under our 
Missionary Society. After coming home I visited the Rockefeller 
Medical Board in New York City. They were at that time building 
a large hospital and establishing a medical school at Peking, China. 
I told them of the great need of our own medical missionary work 
in China. This was enforced by a returned missionary from China, 
Abe Cory, who joined me in the interview. Following this presenta- 
tion, the Board granted our Foreign Society quite large sums of 
money for enlarged hospitals at Luchawfu and Nantungchow, 
China. They also granted amounts to increase the staffs at these 
centers and also went so far as to provide an X-ray machine at the 
Nantungchow hospital, the first instrument of this kind for interior 
China. 

The Rockefeller Foundation never publicized their great work 
in the realm of health throughout the world. Few people understand 
the far-reaching results of it. They even sent Dr. Harold Paul, son 
of Alexander Paul, one of our China missionaries, to Spitzbergen, 
near the Arctic Circle, to study the origin of influenza which seems 
to have started there. He spent six months of the dark Arctic winter 
there investigating the source of this baleful epidemic. 
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In 1927 a great sorrow came to our home. Some years before, 
our oldest daughter, Helen, had finished her work at college and 
had come home to be married to a fine young business man by the 
name of Jules Diekroger in St. Louis, where we were then located 
with the United Christian Missionary Society. While she was at 
home the influenza was raging and she was stricken with it. Tuber- 
culosis developed and after two years of illness she died. She was 
not willing to go to a hospital and her mother devoted her time to 
her continually during that trying period. 

We moved out of the city to a suburban place where we rented 
a house with an upstairs room which had been built on for a similar 
case. It had large windows on three sides so that the benefit of the 
sun could be secured. However, this did not avail and our lovely 
promising daughter passed away. The young man, Jules Diekroger, 
to whom she was engaged, was greatly devoted to her and for sev- 
eral years, until he was married, he sent a beautiful basket of flow- 
ers to the church on the anniversary of her death. 


CHAP FE RYE! 


Circuit of the Globe 


OLLOWING OUR DAUGHTER’S DEATH in the spring of 1927, I 
Fe: sent to the Orient on another visit to the fields and this 

time made a circuit of the globe. I was gone from home for 
eleven months. I visited Japan, China, the Philippines and India. I 
could not get into China beyond Shanghai, for there had been raids 
down the Yangtse Valley and it was dangerous for a foreigner to 
go inland. However, we were able to call the few missionaries left 
at our inland stations, down to Shanghai for conference, together 
with our leading Chinese pastors. 

This was my only visit to India which is one of our largest fields, 
with the largest group of missionaries. It was a visit of great inter- 
est. Mahatma Gandhi was at the peak of his influence at that time 
and I hoped to see him. A date was arranged but he was taken ill 
at his home north of Bombay and the doctors advised against the 
visit. He had made a remarkable statement before a great company 
of Indian people shortly before my visit. He had said, “I owe, and 
India owes, to one who never set his foot in it, more than to anyone 
else; that is to Jesus Christ.” That was the whole of his speech at 
that time as he sat'down before that great throng. 

We stopped at Colombo, Ceylon, on our way to India, and 
Gandhi had been there, raising funds for his starving section of 
India, just a short time before and had spoken to a great crowd in 
front of the Y.M.C.A. building. At that time he said, “If I had to 
face only the Sermon on the Mount and my own interpretation of 
it, I should not hesitate to say, ‘O yes, I am a Christian’.”” He then 
added, “You of the West take Jesus apologetically at this point, 
while I take him seriously and literally.” 

From Ceylon I took the train which was ferried across the strait 
and then proceeded north to Calcutta. In Calcutta I was met by 
Mr. Alexander, the secretary of our Indian mission. That evening 
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we went out to one of the famous India temples where the Kali 
Ghat had just been observed. Scores of goats had been slaughtered 
and the blood from them had flooded the paved floor of the pagan 
temple. This was in commemoration of the cruelty of the goddess 
Kali, whose image portrays her treading on the mutilated body of 
her husband. Her neck is ornamented with a necklace of human 
skulls and her many arms and hands are illustrating her demoniac 
fury and her desire to shed blood. This idol, or image, is supported 
by quite a cult in India. 

We also visited the tomb of one of our first missionaries of the 
Disciples in India, that of G. L. Wharton. We afterwards went up 
the river some miles to the location of the old William Carey Col- 
lege, the first college of any kind in India. The building is well pre- 
served, after 150 years. A long shelf in the library holds volumes 
of his translations of the New Testament and other parts of the 
Bible in several native dialects. It thrilled me to stand before these 
time-worn and “dog-eared” volumes, and meditate on the remark- 
able work of this pioneer British missionary. It was he who laid 
the foundation for the later missionary work of many boards in 
India. 

From Calcutta we took the train west to Bilaspur, our leading 
mission station. We nearly missed our train for there were many 
sacred bulls lying in the narrow Calcutta thoroughfare and our na- 
tive men with their primitive vehicles had to move very carefully 
around them so as not to disturb them! 

My visit to Bilaspur, Damoh, Jubbulpore, Mungeli, Pendra Road 
and Minor stations was most interesting. Then I went to Harda, 
nearer the western coast, where our work really began over seventy- 
five years ago. Much of my time was spent in conferring with the 
missionaries about plans and problems of the work. 


Interesting Experiences in India 


Every day was full of interest, but I will describe some of the 
outstanding incidents. First, I will deal with the work of the mis- 
sionaries and then with other exciting experiences. 

At Bilaspur the Society had recently completed a hospital, made 
possible through the generous gift of a grain merchant who had his 
great mills in Wichita, Kansas. He had built the hospital in memory 
of his wife who had passed away. 
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This hospital was in charge of a woman, Dr. Hope Nicholson. It 
was crowded wtih patients, many sleeping on the porches under 
mosquito nets. Miss Nicholson was not only managing the hospital 
and doing the surgery. but she was also conducting a school for 
training Indian nurses. 


We have a high school for boys at Bilaspur and a larger girls’ 
high school. I spoke at both of these schools through an interpreter. 
It was something which lingers in my memory, looking into the 
faces of those hundreds of eager students. I ate a meal with the 
boarding school girls in their simple, shed-like dining place. We sat 
on the floor in Indian fashion and ate our food with our fingers. 
This was a bit awkward for me, but in India one must adapt himself 
to the native customs. Bowls of water and napkins were passed so 
that you could keep fingers clean. 


Our largest church in India is at Bilaspur and I had the joy of 
worshipping on Sunday with several hundred Christian people. I 
could not understand the sermon preached by the Indian pastor, 
but caught the spirit of the message and the response of the congre- 
gation. From Bilaspur one of the missionaries drove me across to 
Mungeli, about thirty miles away. There I visited the hospital and 
the girls’ school. At the hospital, like the one at Bilaspur, patients 
had overflowed the rooms and a number were sleeping on the 
porches. Many of the patients had been brought a long distance. 


I spent Christmas at Mungeli with the Moody family. Their chil- 
dren were home from the Himalaya school and there was a nice 
Christmas tree. | 


A curious incident occurred that night. I was sleeping on the 
porch near a great pepil tree, which had showered the ground with 
the small berries which the tree produces. About two o’clock in the 
morning a pack of jackals came yelping up the slope to feed on the 
berries. The noise awakened me and as I jumped from my bed, I 
knocked down a protecting screen, which scared the animals away. 
The next morning I heard from two single women missionaries, who 
were sleeping in the open across the way, that some of the jackals 
had run right under their beds in getting away! Strange incidents 
occur in the strange land of India. 


The missionary doctor and the Indian doctor at Mungeli were 
noted for their eye surgery on cataracts. Patients came many miles 
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to be operated on. The Teachant family of Cleveland, Ohio, had 
built an operating room at the hospital. 

Following this I went to West India to visit Harda, our oldest 
station. There we had a large boys’ high school, a smaller girls’ 
school and a tiny hospital which cost only $2,500.00. We felt we 
were under necessity of closing the boys’ school, because of dimin- 
ished receipts at home. However, when the government heard of 
our need, they gladly took over the financing of the school, keeping 
our Christian staff of teachers. It was the only boys’ high school in 
that section of India and greatly needed. 

A lady missionary doctor was in charge of the small hospital at 
Harda and she volunteered to take me on one of her trips through 
the city looking after home patients. It was, indeed, an interesting 
and startling experience. She said to me as we started, “You will 
see many strange things today and we should go together profes- 
sionally.” 

During that visit she removed maggots from a festering sore, 
helped deliver a baby when the native women were helpless in try- 
ing to aid the suffering woman. She also ministered to a dying man 
who was holding to the tail of his sacred cow to take him across to 
the other shore. There were other trying cases. The whole experi- 
ence made such an impression on me that I felt ill when we got back 
to the doctor’s home and I was compelled to lie down for a while! 
The attitude of the people who were served that morning, toward 
the doctor, was almost that of worship. 

On the way back across India to Jubbulpore, the missionaries at 
Harda had notified an Indian Christian family to meet me at a rail- 
way junction where I had several hours to wait to get my train. 
The man and his two young daughters met me and took me across 
the country to their home in a two-wheeled ox-cart. The oxen were 
lean, long-legged fellows and they trotted and even ran some of the 
way. 

The man could not speak English and I could not speak Hindi, 
so we had to resort to sign language. We sat on the porch together, 
in silence, but with a certain Christian understanding between us. I 
took out my New Testament and found a familiar passage: He 
found his Hindi New Testament and turned to the same passage. 
He read his in his language and I read mine in my language. Then 
I started a familiar hymn, singing in English and he joined in the 
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song using his language. Language and race were no barrier to us 
in our Christian fellowship. 

Later his wife called us in to the meal she had prepared. We sat 
on the floor with the cloth spread between us. They joined in a 
verse of song and I followed in my language. He nodded to me and 
I said grace and then he gave thanks in his language. We ate with 
our fingers, the simple meal, and then took the ox-cart back to 
make my train. As I stood on the platform of the last coach, we 
were waving at each other as far as we could see each other. That 
visit I count as one of the high experiences of my life. 

Back to Jubbulpore, where the secretary of our mission lived, we 
had a long conference with the committees of the missionaries and 
leading native workers on the work and plans for the future. The 
city had been quarantined because of yellow fever. A greater part 
of the population had moved out of the city and was camped along 
the road-ways for many miles. The rats of the city had been inocu- 
lated by the mosquitoes that had bitten them and these insects were 
carriers. The native Christians were catching the rats in traps and 
burning them, thus eliminating the danger. The orthodox Hindus 
would not kill an animal. Their belief in the transmigration of souls 
made all animal life sacred. 

From Jubbulpore, I went to visit a large Boy Scout jamboree at 
one of the towns. Here the Christian boys, the Mohammedans and 
the Hindi were playing the games together and also eating their 
meals together, a new thing in caste-bound India. 

After visiting Damoh, where the large boys’ orphanage was lo- 
cated, and visiting with Roy Rice and Mrs. Rice and family, I went 
north with Tom Hill, to visit the location of the missionary chil- 
dren’s school at the base of the Himalayas and to purchase some 
land for missionary vacation homes there. A woman of Kentucky 
had given the Society a sum of money for this purchase and had 
asked me to make the selection. 

On the way north we stopped at Allahabad for the great mela, or 
bathing of the great multitude of pilgrims at the juncture of the 
Ganges and the Jumna Rivers. Every fourteen years this occurs. 
One of the rivers is clear and the other is muddy and there is a long 
line between the waters until the streams mix. This is considered a 
portion of the streams that is very sacred. The orthodox Indian 
people believe in many re-births after death and bathing in this 
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place at the right time with the proper priestly ritual, and after hav- 
ing their heads shaved, is supposed to eliminate many of the re- 
births. Especially is this belief connected with re-births in the form 
of animals. In preparation for the bathing the participants had to 
have their heads shaved. We could see a wire enclosure where it 
was said that there were more than a thousand barbers shaving the 
heads of the pilgrims. 

The people had come for this rite from all over India, on foot, in 
Ox conveyances, in automobiles and some of the most devoted had 
measured the distance by prostrating themselves on the roadway. 
Then they would reach as far as they could with their hands and 
make a mark and then use the mark as the beginning of the next 
prostration! 

We stood on a high eminence near the home of the Nehrus (the 
father of the present prime minister) and looked up the valley of 
the Jumna River. As far as we could see the people were camped. 
It was early in the morning and there was no breeze stirring. The 
pillars of smoke from their breakfast fires, kindled with cakes of 
dried cow dung, filled the valley with smoke for miles. It was told 
that during the period millions of people would bathe there. 

At the city of Hardwar, farther north, near the foothills of the 
Himalayan Mountains, we came upon another great mass of pil- 
grims who were bathing in the sacred river as it flowed out of the 
mountains. We went on up to about 8,000 feet where the school 
for Protestant missionary children is located and arranged for the 
purchase of the land for the missionary homes. Here missionaries 
could spend their summer vacations away from the heat of the 
plains and the wives could stay on with their children during the 
school year. On the way up at the terminal of the railroad, we were 
carried for miles in chairs (named “Dandys’”’). Poles were fastened 
to the sides of the chair and a man in front and one behind carried 
each of us. We even saw a piano being carried in the same way by 
four men for many miles up the slope. 

On the way back we had a hard time getting room in the train, 
for the bathing at Hardwar was over and the crowds were taking 
the train south. Hundreds of people were sleeping on the ground in 
the moonlight waiting for the shuttle trains. Runways of logs, set 
on end in the ground, kept the people from crushing each other, in 
trying to get on board. 
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Through tipping of an officer we were able to get to the train as 
soon as it came in and we got in a second-class car. However, many 
people crowded in after us, about half of them women. There were 
long wooden benches on each side of the narrow car and shelves 
above them. The men climbed to the shelves and we let the women 
have the benches below. We had blankets with us and we spread 
them between the seats and slept on the floor. 

There was a small electric light in the ceiling of the car. During 
the night I awakened and found that a native woman, sleeping on 
the bench, had stuck her foot out a few inches above my face. I dis- 
covered that she had two metal rings on each ankle, several rings 
on her toes and the edges of her feet and her heels were decorated 
with red coloring matter! I finally bumped her feet with my hand 
and she pulled them back on the couch. I later spent several days 
at Pendra Road, one of the early stations in India. The station was 
opened in the days of the Christian Women’s Board of Missions 
and it was then in a very conservative section of India. Suttee, or 
the burning of the widow on the funeral pyre of her husband, had 
been outlawed, but in remote places it was occasionally practiced in 
the early days of our missions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Madsen were the pioneer missionaries there. Mr. 
Madsen was notified one day that such a burning was about to take 
place just outside the town. He hurried to the spot and found that 
the funeral pyre had been prepared and the body of the man was 
on it to be burned. The widow had been drugged and they were just 
about ready to tie her and burn her with her husband’s body. Mr. 
Madsen sent a messenger for the official and interposed himself be- 
tween the funeral pyre and the men who were binding the woman. 
It looked as though he would be mobbed, but fortunately the of- 
ficial arrived in time and stopped the proceedings. 

The incident aroused much interest in the community and after- 
wards helped in the work of the missionary. The Hindu priest who 
had charge of the attempted burning took the widow and they 
traveled over India together, visiting the various pagan shrines. 
Many years later in 1927, during the fair which had been organized 
by another missionary, Mr. Menzies, this woman appeared and I 
saw her when I was visiting India. As I recall, the Hindu priest who 
had traveled with her had been killed by a tiger. He was sleeping on 
a platform outside an idolatrous shrine and had kept a light burning 
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at his feet to keep animals away. A sprinkle of rain extinguished the 
light and he was attacked and killed. 


A Day With the Leper Church 


Near Mungeli is a settlement of lepers where we have a church 
composed entirely of these unfortunate people. I had the rare privi- 
lege of visiting them on Sunday and worshipping with them. A na- 
Pee otistian leader, Dr. bisctue A , went with me and 
preached the sermon at their church. The church building was a 
very simple affair with a thatch roof and a pounded earth floor. The 
congregation was seated on the floor on strips of cotton cloth to 
keep their bodies clean. The congregation filled the building, leav- 
ing only the small platform free which held the pulpit. I spoke 
briefly through an interpreter and then the native doctor, who was 
with me, preached. The congregation listened to him with rapt at- 
tention. 

The communion service which followed was something I can 
never forget. Many of the people showed the ravages of the terrible 
disease. There were swollen faces, mutilated features, crippled 
hands and feet and sightless eyes. Many were so crippled that they 
could not take the wafer, or the wine. With those so afflicted, the 
deacons had to place the wafers on the extended tongue and hold 
the cups to their lips. But everything was done in silence and the 
spirit of reverence was everywhere manifest. I have had communion 
in many churches in many countries but this service stands out as a 
great spiritual experience. 

It was late in the afternoon and following the church service the 
women of the village began cooking their suppers at little earthen 
fireplaces, in front of their simple houses. As we tarried in the vil- 
lage the people gathered around us and one of the men addressed 
me as the representative of the missionary society from America. 
His message was translated for me. It was full of thanksgiving and 
praise for what had been done for them by the Christian people of 
our country. 

Following this address, they pushed a sadly crippled man up in 
front of me to sing for me. His legs were useless and he was sitting 
on a cushion with wheels under it, so that he could move around. 
He turned his face up towards me and I saw that leprosy had 
blinded both of his eyes. He sang in a plaintive manner one of the 
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native Christian songs, or Budgeons, as they are called. It was a 
moving experience for me. 

The time had come to go and the people stood very quietly as 
we took our leave. We had proceeded about a hundred yards to- 
ward our car when my companion motioned for me to look back. 
The whole group was waving their hands and as we turned they 
shouted something. It was a sort of three cheers: first for Jesus their 
savior, then for King George of England, their ruler, then for me, 
their Christian visitor! And thus ended one of the most interesting 
days of my life. 


CHAPTER -XIV 


The Way Home Via Palestine 


FTER FINISHING MY WORK IN INpIA I sailed from Bombay. I 
At been appointed as an American delegate to the impor- 
tant conference of the International Missionary Council to 
be held in Jerusalem. After landing at the Mediterranean end of the 
Suez Canal, I took the train north to Jerusalem. I was met there by 
J. B. Robertson who had finished his graduate work at Yale Divin- 
ity School and had been sent by Yale to Palestine for further study. 
He had won an important scholarship and had been allotted to the 
archeological work at Jerash across Jordan, in Arabia. The work 
there was the uncovering of a great ruined church of the fourth 
century A.D. I will describe this venture at length later in this 
volume. 

Mr. Robertson met me at the station and took me to the Oriental 
Institute, where I stayed some days. The moon was at the full that 
night and he took me to the top of the great wall which still sur- 
rounds Jerusalem and we made almost a complete circumference of 
the walled city, ending our circuit at the church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. Although there is a large population outside the wall of the 
city, yet the ancient and compact part of Jerusalem is still inside the 
wall. This again was a rich experience. 

The International Missionary Council was to meet on the Mount 
of Olives two weeks later. With this in mind I decided to go north 
and visit Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee before the conference be- 
gan. I took a Buick automobile along with other travelers and we 
traversed the good British road to Nazareth, stopping at Jacob’s 
Well on the way and getting a cool drink of water from its depths. 
Here we read again the New Testament story of Jesus and the Sa- 
maritan woman whom he met as she came for water, and to whom 
he spoke of the Water of Life. 

I spent a day and a night in Nazareth, staying at the Franciscan 
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lodge. I had a real touch of an experience which Jesus must have 
had many times that evening. I was standing by “Mary’s Well” in 
the lower part of the little city, when a caravan of camels with their 
driver, or leader, came to the well for water. It is more of a great 
spring than a well, as the water wells up in a considerable stream, 
from the base of the hill on the side of which most of Nazareth lies. 
Great stone troughs have been provided through which the water 
flows. It is a regular stopping place for camel trains traveling be- 
tween Damascus to the north and Egypt to the south. Many of 
these caravans stop overnight in Nazareth and great barns, or cara- 
vansaries, are provided. While Palestine has a primitive railroad, 
yet camels are used for the carrying of certain kinds of freight as 
in the olden days. 


Many times there will be a string of three or four camels, heavily 
loaded, the halter of each tied to the tail of the camel in front, and 
the group led by a donkey with the driver sitting on its back. Still 
the age of camels in a land where there are many modern automo- 
biles! 

I took my flashlight that night and went into one of the caravan- 
saries. The camels were all lying down with their heads up, chew- 
ing their cuds. There must have been thirty in this enclosure. The 
drivers, with blankets around them, were lying next to the bodies 
of the animals to keep warm. 


Now, as of old, Nazareth lies on the great road running north 
and south. In the time of Jesus there was also a great road running 
from the Bay of Acer, where the Roman soldiers and merchants 
landed, and making its way across Jordan to the Roman provinces 
over there. The common idea that Nazareth was an out-of-the-way 
village, because of the statement in the New Testament, “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” is a great mistake. The state- 
ment was made because Nazareth was rebellious and hated by both 
Romans and Jews. By the latter because it was considered unortho- 
dox. 


It is interesting to recall that Jesus grew up in a city which had 
great tides of life flowing through it. He was no recluse, but was in 
constant touch with the world of that day. Nazareth was a place in 
all Palestine where he could daily contact the political ideas and 
the commerce of his period. 
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At the Sea of Galilee 


From Nazareth I proceeded to the Sea of Galilee which is not 
many miles away. There I remained for a week at a Dominican Inn 
which was managed by a German monk. It was about half-way up 
the western side of the little lake and on the site of the old village 
of Bethsaida where Jesus met with his disciples, Peter, James and 
John, who went back to their fishing after the crucifixion and the 
resurrection of Jesus. The Swedish missionary who was with me 
and I slept in a little room over the kitchen, which was separated 
a few feet from the inn. We were fortunate to get this room for the 
inn was crowded. At night we could hear the fishermen at their 
task, as they pounded on their boats to drive the fish into their gill 
nets. In the daytime we could watch them at their task. The water 
around the shore of the sea is rather deep and filled with great boul- 
ders that have rolled down from the rather declivatous banks. The 
fishing is not with great drag seines, as you would suppose, but with 
gill nets. Very likely the same thing was done in Jesus’ day for 
seines would catch on the boulders. 


There were three types of fishing going on near the inn where we 
lodged. There was the individual fisherman who .used a gill net 
which he could throw out over a school of fish. The net would fall 
flat on the surface of the water and the lead weights on the edges 
would quickly take the rim down leaving the fish inside the net. In 
trying to escape they would be caught by the gills and then the wad- 
ing fisherman would haul the net to him with the rope which was 
attached to it. He would extricate the fish and drop them into a 
creel which he had on his back. 

But the more prolific fishing was done in the daytime with a 
boat and a long gill net, perhaps a hundred feet in length. It was 
weighted on the lower side with lead sinkers and the top was kept 
near the surface by a series of wooden floaters. One can recall the 
experience with Jesus when from the bank He told them to cast the 
net on the other side of the boat. Several times I helped the men by 
standing high on the bank and pointing to a ripple on the surface of 
the water made by a school of fish near the surface. In the boat 
they were too near to detect this. Getting the location they would 
swing their boat out and drop the long net in a semi-circle on the 
deep water side of the school. Then they would swing their boat 
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inside the semi-circle, near the bank, and pound on the water with 
their oars. The fish would dart for deep water and get caught in 
the gill net. One could see the floating bobbins go under the water. 
When the fish had either been caught or escaped, the men would 
pull in the long net and roll it up in the boat. Then they would come 
to the shore and disentangle the catch. 


For supper at the inn we always had fresh fish. During much of 
the days, we explored points around the lake made famous by 
Jesus. 

One day we went to the site of Capernium and saw the archeo- 
logical diggings there. The ruins of the synagogue have been un- 
covered, no doubt the one that Jairus ruled over, when he sought 
Jesus to bring to life his daughter who had died. Luke 8:41, 42 and 
49-56. Another day we took a boat across the sea and visited the 
probable site of the Feeding of the Five Thousand. Another day we 
went through the plain of Genessaret and saw the farmers plowing 
with camels and harrowing with donkeys. Another trip was across 
the lake to the probable place of the Gadarenes, where the evil 
spirits entered into the swine and they dashed into the sea. We also 
walked through the wheat fields where the farmers were plowing 
with their crude plows and sowing the spring wheat. 


The season on Galilee is a bit earlier than ours and one morning 
we strolled along the coast and picked many flowers, reminding us 
of Jesus’ reference to the lilies, Luke 12:27. There is a great abun- 
dance of flowers in Galilee. One day we went up the canyon back 
of the plain of Genessaret and saw the Cave of the Robbers. This is 
high up the cliff where the robbers of ancient days could hide and 
escape capture. The debris from the campfires and other sources 
has pretty well filled the cavern. The archeologists have cut down 
about thirty feet through the refuse of milleniums and have marked 
on a long strip of board, fastened to the exposed surface, the his- 
torical archeological stages. It was in this cave that the prehistoric 
skeleton of the Galilee Man was found, some years ago. 


My sojourn at the Sea of Galilee and the two days in Nazareth 
was most interesting and made very vivid the human side of the 
life of our Savior. While the stay in Jerusalem was interesting, yet 
the visit in Galilee made a far deeper impression. It seemed to bring 
one closer to the Master of all life. 
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A Letter Home 
Tabga Inn, Near Capernium 
On the Sea of Galilee, 3/12/28 
My Dear Family: 

This has been a wonderful day in the country which Jesus loved 
and where he taught his disciples, and the people, healing them and 
doing so much that was loving and kind. Since you could not be 
with me, I must tell you about it, as I sit by the beautiful lake, for 
it is such and not a sea, as we understand the term. 

Imagine Crooked Lake in Michigan, where we had our vacation 
for several years. The Sea of Galilee is just about ten times as large 
with hills, or low mountains around it about ten times as high. Then 
imagine, instead of big fields, and farm houses, little terraced 
patches of wheat. Then much open pasture land, especially toward 
the tops of the hills, with herds of sheep and black goats, all tended 
by shepherds dressed in a sort of robe, or gown, and with a sort of 
hood or turban on their heads. | 

Then scattered over these high hills and through the narrow val- 
leys are little villages of stone houses, set so close together that each 
village from a distance looks like a sprawling, many-roomed house 
rather than a village. Thus you have the Sea of Galilee and the 
country about it. 

You will need to add to that, the most picturesque feature imagi- 
nable, and that is the donkey and the camel, which are always pres- 
ent everywhere in Palestine. The faithful little donkey, loaded often 
with a burden which looks as large as he is, and many times with a 
man or a woman sitting on top of his load. He minces his way along 
with quick little steps, wagging his long ears as he walks, now and 
then raising his plaintive voice in a bray, or he-haw, loud enough 
for an elephant—his eyes always on the ground, intent on the path 
he travels. 

Then the camel! Tall, lank, humped—long-legged, long-necked, 
double jointed, long of stride, slow of motion, with head high in the 
air, with a far-away, contemptuous look in his queer eyes, loaded 
with an enormous weight. Sometimes burdened with five or six 
heavy building stones, weighing a hundred pounds each, slung on 
his back with a woven rope carrier. Again he may have a pile of 
hay on his back, or a great load of scrub bushes for firewood which 
fills the narrow road. Noiselessly, he swings along (except for the 
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tinkling bells around his neck of which I bought mother three sets 
today), his big pads of feet, made for the desert sands, as soft and 
mushy as sofa cushions! - 

The hills have no trees on them except an occasional grove of low, 
big-bodied, olive trees, many of them hundreds of years old. The 
Sea of Galilee is nearly always as smooth as glass and as clear, with 
many wild ducks on the surface and many fish sporting here and 
there and starting ripples on the quiet surface. A boat is just start- 
ing out from near my feet, rowed by men dressed as they were in 
Jesus’ day, when he sat in a boat and taught the crowds of people 
on the shore, perhaps at this very spot. On the high hills across the 
lake it is thought that Jesus sat and gave his followers and all of us, 
The Sermon on the Mount, found in Matthew, Chapter 5 and 6. 
Your favorite verses, mother, are in Matthew 7:1-2, in that sermon. 
You will see in Matthew 4:25, how the crowds followed him, and 
then in Matthew 8, you will note where he went and what he did 
following the sermon. It seems so wonderful to be here. It is the 
quietest place I have found since I left America. Father Tupper, a 
kindly German missionary, keeps the little hotel, or hospice, where 
I am staying. It is right near the edge of the lake. 

But now I must tell you of the wonderful trip, from Jerusalem up 
here by auto. Mr. Brown and I started at 7:30 in the morning, in a 
Buick touring car, with a Mohammedan Arab as driver, wearing a 
red fez on his head. He was a good one too and the road was good, 
but hardly a moment on the level, except through the valley of 
Esdraelon, between the mountains. At times we were 2,500 feet 
above the level of the sea and here we are 650 feet below sea level! 
Up and down, winding, winding, all the way. 

Our first stop was at Jacob’s Well, which was dug by Jacob and 
used to water his flocks of sheep and his cattle. It was from near 
here that his son was sold into Egypt by his brothers, who were jeal- 
ous of him. On this well curb Jesus sat and talked with the woman 
of Samaria who came to draw water. There is a church built over 
the well, although it is not finished. The well is very deep, hewn out 
of the solid rock. The old priest in charge let down candles on a 
string, so we could see the depth. 

Then we passed through the ancient city of Samaria, whose 
people the Jews hated. You will remember the beautiful parable 
that Jesus told of the Good Samaritan. Then we saw the village of 
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Dothan, which was the place where Joseph’s wicked brothers sold 
him to the merchants who took him to Egypt as a slave, where he 
later became the King’s advisor. As such he saved his father and 
brothers from starvation in the famine. 

The next place of interest was the village of Nain, where Jesus 
raised the widow’s son from the dead. Then we came to the town 
of Nazareth where Jesus grew up and worked with his father as a 
carpenter. The narrow streets of the town were crowded with 
people, donkeys, goats and camels. I suppose the town is very much 
as it was when Jesus lived there, except that now there is a hotel 
for the visitors who come to see the place and a big orphanage con- 
ducted by English people. The old village well, where no doubt 
Jesus’ mother drew water, as did the other women of the town, is 
still flowing with fresh water. We saw camels being given a drink 
there. We saw also the street where it is said Jesus worked in the 
carpenter shop. . 

A church is built over the spot where Jesus’ family is supposed 
to have lived, although no one knows whether it is the right spot or 
not. However, the hills all around the town are the same as they 
were when Jesus must have roamed over them. I bought camel bells 
at Nazareth. They will make good dinner bells. 

From Nazareth we drove on to the Sea of Galilee, passing 
through Cana, where Jesus turned the water into wine at the wed- 
ding feast. We were up on a rather high mountain and got a view 
of the Sea of Galilee way down below us. We went down the moun- 
tain sides, zigzagging back and forth, passing quaint people riding 
donkeys and leading camels loaded with great burdens; past the 
little wheat fields and the pastures where the goats and sheep were 
feeding. 

We passed through Tiberias which is quite a good-sized town and 
then up here seven miles further along the shore to this quiet, beau- 
tiful place. This little hotel is filled with people and I have to sleep 
on the front porch, but I will see the sun rise across the Sea of 
Galilee before anyone else does. I am going to stay in this quiet 
place for a week and think and read and walk over the hills and 
also work on my report for the Missionary Society. I plan also to 
get together my notes for some missionary addresses and prepare 
for the coming conference at Jerusalem. Besides this I will study 
my New Testament as I think of Jesus and his life around the lake. 
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While I write this I can see the fishermen at their fishing task down 

on the lake in front of the hotel, as they did in the time of Jesus. 
Good Night, 
DADDY 

On returning to Jerusalem I attended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council which lasted for ten days. The meeting 
was held on the Mount of Olives in a large building located there. 
There were over 250 delegates from more than 50 countries of the 
world. We lived in tents and cabins provided for us. The meetings 
were of great interest as we discussed the problems and opportuni- 
ties of the mission fields of the whole world. 

Dr. John R. Mott was chairman of the assembly. There were rep- 
resentatives of the Mission Boards of the western Christian coun- 
tries, as well as native Christian delegates from the foreign mission 
fields. Not only were the discussions vital and interesting, but our 
camp was overlooking the ancient Jerusalem of our faith, which 
gave added meaning and thrill to our experience. 

There were native Christian leaders from Japan, China, India, 
the Philippines and Africa, who in every way matched the insight 
and ability of those of us from the sending countries of the western 
world. It all lent dignity and meaning to the Christian cause of the 
world. 


A Visit to Egypt 


From Palestine I backtracked on the narrow gage railroad to 
Cairo, Egypt, and had several interesting days there. The most 
moving thing was the visit to the great pyramids a few miles from 
Cairo on the edge of the Sahara desert. There is a sort of sense of 
awe that comes over one as he stands in the presence of these aged 
monuments which had their setting in a civilization of long ago. 

I took the little railway out near the monuments and at the foot 
of the plateau on which they stand, I secured a guide and a camel 
on which to ride up the slope. Curiously enough, the name of the 
guide was Missouri, the state in which I was born. We viewed the 
two great pyramids and the Sphinx and then the guide took me into 
the center of the larger pyramid. 

When the British were ruling Egypt, the archaeologists of the 
British Museum discovered that there had been an opening at the 
base of the great pyramid which had been sealed up. The pyramids 
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are tombs, and Cheops the ruler who had directed the building of 
his tomb had commanded that after members of his family had 
been buried in it, it should be sealed up and no one should ever en- 
ter it. However, the British had blasted this entrance open. They 
discovered that a sloping ramp, provided with a smooth strip of 
floor in the center and steps along the sides, led from the entrance 
to the center of the pyramid. 

I had the guide accompany me up this dark passageway to the 
center of the tomb and saw the chamber in which the ruler had been 
interred. The great granite case which held the mummy was still 
there. However, the British had rifled the tomb and had taken the 
mummified corpse to the British Museum in London, where it can 
be seen today. 

One can sense the dismay and bitterness of the Egyptians at 
what had happened. The rifling of Lincoln’s tomb at Springfield, 
Illinois, would be a somewhat similar experience for us. 

There are great excavations of a temple, which had been covered 
by the sands of the desert, which have blown over it for many cen- 
turies, and other interesting sights near the pyramids. 

The great Sphinx which crouches near the pyramids is a majestic 
sight. Its huge body and head have been somewhat mutilated by the 
sand from the desert which has blown against the monument for so 
many centuries. 

There were many other interesting sights in Cairo, including the 
mosques; the great so-called university, with its thousands of juve- 
niles and older ones whose level of scholarship is very low. I also 
had the privilege of visiting the American University which had re- 
cently been established by a Presbyterian Mission Board of Amer- 
ica. More recently, one of our own men, Raymond McLain, Presi- 
dent of Transylvania College at Lexington, Kentucky, was ap- 
pointed president of this institution. During the recent difficulties 
under Nasser’s rule, Mr. McLain and his family have had to leave 
Egypt. 

A Swedish missionary was traveling with me and we went north 
from Cairo to Alexandria on the Mediterranean Sea and there took 
voyage on a steamer to Italy. We landed at Naples and had an in- 
teresting day there. The Vesuvius Crater was smoking. A visit was 
made to the ruins of Pompey, which was destroyed by an eruption 
of the volcano many years ago. There have been some interesting 
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archaeological diggings in the ruins. Naples is a busy port city. 
Some parts of the city are quite modern, but there are also poorer 
parts where the scene is rather depressing. An afternoon train to 
Rome allowed us to pass Pisa and see the remarkable leaning tower. 
It leans greatly and one wonders why it does not topple over. 

The next day spent in Rome was very worthwhile. The ruins of 
the great Colosseum in the center of the city, brought to mind the 
ancient glory of the city. St. Peter’s Cathedral with the great area 
in front of it, where tens of thousands of people could gather to wit- 
ness the appearance of the Pope, gave evidence of his influence over 
the Catholic population. There was but little time for us in Rome, 
but I was able to see the Vatican which is the residence of the Pope 
and to have half an hour in the Sistine Chapel, where the great 
paintings of Michaelangelo decorate the walls and vast ceiling. It is 
the Pope’s private chapel. 

That night I took the train north to Paris and made connection to 
the port city the next day. I was glad to sail for New York and the 
U.S.A. I had been away from home too long and was very anxious 
to complete the circle of the globe and see my loved ones after so 
many months. It had been a remarkable journey, but its significance 
faded as I eagerly counted the days when I could see my wife and 
children. 

The journey across the Atlantic was uneventful, but made pleas- 
ant by a number of friends from other missionary boards who had 
likewise been at the Jerusalem Conference. From New York I took 
the train to St. Louis and although the journey was on a fast train, 
the hours seemed very long until I could see the family from whom 
I had been separated for more than eleven months. In fact, I could 
not see them at St. Louis for Mrs. Corey and the two younger chil- 
dren had joined our older son, Stephen Maxwell, at Champaign, 
Illinois, where he was working at the State University for his Ph.D. 
degree in the field of education. I visited Champaign and brought 
Mrs. Corey and our younger son and daughter back home to St. 
Louis. 

While I was gone the Missionary Society had planned to move 
headquarters to Indianapolis, Indiana, where the large building 
formerly occupied by the Women’s Society and The College of Mis- 
sions was still available. I had only been home a few months when 
the move was made and we were settled in Indianapolis. 


CHAPTER VX V 


The Later Years 


OMING HOME FROM THE FIELDS, I served ten more years with 
e the Missionary Society, first as Foreign Secretary and then 

in 1930 at the Washington, D. C., International Convention, 
I was elected President of the Society. This was much against my 
desire, as I felt I should continue as Foreign Secretary. I was well 
acquainted with that work because of many years experience and I 
rather dreaded the administrative responsibilities, especially as the 
great depression had begun and the financial situation was very dis- 
couraging. I felt that my training and adaptability for such a posi- 
tion was not adequate. 

I had made my report to the convention at Washington and the 
business session was announced. I then slipped away to one of our 
nearby churches and was in prayer for guidance in the study. The 
committee came and found me and I went back reluctantly to the 
convention hall. I had told the committee that I would not think of 
accepting the position unless a strong vice-president was chosen to 
serve with me. I had suggested the name of T. J. Cahill, the secre- 
tary of our Ohio Missionary work, and at the ensuing session he 
and I were chosen, almost by unanimous vote. 

The response of the large staff of the Society was very fine and 
we teamed together in a close relationship, as the depression 
brought many problems. The years were filled with tension and 
much anxiety about the work around the world. 

The income of the Society was greatly reduced and the first step 
taken was to voluntarily reduce our own salaries to the minimum. 
Following that it became necessary to call many missionaries home 
from the distant fields and likewise to greatly reduce the expendi- 
tures for the work in the United States. 

All missionary societies suffered. As a comparison, about 150 of 
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our foreign missionaries were called home and the Methodist board 
with their larger work brought home nearly 900. 

We had been accustomed to borrow rather large sums of money 
from our bank in Indianapolis to tide us over, as the receipts from 
the church constituency came in between January and the end of 
June, when our missionary year closed for the Society. 

President Roosevelt’s wise move to restrict our national econ- 
omy, put our bank in the position where it could not continue the 
loan to the Society. Because of this we were not able to send the 
salaries of the missionaries to the distant fields. This was a crisis of 
great seriousness. 

A special session of the Executive Committee was held and Mr. 
Cahill and I were deputized to go to New York City and see if we 
could borrow from the banks there. We made the rounds of the 
leading city banks. They were sympathetic, but unable to help us. 
They were extending what loans they could to the missionary so- 
cieties located in New York City who were their regular constitu- 
ents. 

We took the train home with a feeling of deep depression. As 
we talked things over on the train it seemed the only recourse would 
be to try to borrow emergency loans from individuals, in our mis- 
sionary constituency. On arriving in Indianapolis, we conferred 
with C. O. Plopper, the able Treasurer of the Society, and he agreed 
with us and the appeal was sent out across the country with the 
promise to pay interest on any loans that might be made. 

The response came to us so rapidly that the needs of the Society 
were soon met and a message was sent out to halt the proffered 
loans. The friends of the work had the feeling that the church could 
not fail, even though serious “hard times” were upon us. There was 
no hesitation in backing up the Society whose work throughout the 
world was greatly prized and loved. The encouragement resulting 
brought a new sense of security and a great peace of mind to the 
staff at headquarters. 

One bank in Winchester, Kentucky, whose official, Beverly 
Jouett, was a member of the Society’s Executive Committee, imme- 
diately sent a sizable loan to the Society. Unfortunately, the Chris- 
tian Standard of Cincinnati, Ohio, kept up its fight against the So- 
ciety and its work during these trying times. However, its attack 
only seemed to stimulate the friends to extend themselves in their 
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interest and generosity. The time for my retirement was drawing 
near and my heart was greatly cheered by the enthusiastic response 
of our church people to the work. 


A New Venture for Me 


To my surprise The College of the Bible, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, invited me to be its president. It was our oldest graduate 
theological seminary and did not have a retiring date set for its 
president. I was in good health at sixty-five and it seemed well to 
accept. I served happily there in the Seminary for nearly ten years. 
Besides my work as president, I taught the course in Missions which 
I greatly enjoyed. 

The College of the Bible became separated amicably from Tran- 
sylvania College, with which it had been happily associated in edu- 
cational service for many years but for eighty-two years had been 
a separate institution. Its building was on the Transylvania campus 
and its equipment was too small for the development of the Semi- 
nary. While I was president, large individual gifts were secured and 
a new location was purchased opposite the University of Kentucky 
on South Limestone Street. The old building was sold to Transyl- 
vania College and we were able to secure gifts to build the fine new 
property, consisting of the main building, the library building and 
the chapel. 

The years with the strong faculty of the school were very enjoy- 
able. I had never dreamed that I would be in educational work for 
our ministry, or have the responsibility of soliciting gifts for its fu- 
ture. I was greatly advanced in years to undertake a decidedly new 
category of effort of this kind, but good support was given to me by 
the strong faculty members and the results were beyond my expec- 
tations. 

The association with the fine body of young people and the wit- 
nessing of their growth and training was one of the richer experi- 
ences of my life. 

Dr. Charles Lynn Pyatt, who was dean of The College of the 
Bible, was recognized by the American Association of Theological 
Schools and was made the leader in standardizing the Protestant 
seminaries. He also led in bringing our ministerial schools to the 
real graduate level of scholarship necessary for the highest training. 

The College of the Bible has attained a high level of graduate 
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work in its courses, with a highly trained teaching staff and in re- 
quirements of students for entering. It was not only our first grad- 
uate seminary but provided a sort of pattern for our other semi- 
naries. 


For many years, in the early days of our movement, training for 
the ministry was associated with our colleges and the Bible colleges 
were affiliated with the undergraduate work. As education advanced 
the ministry adapted itself to the higher degree of learning and The 
College of the Bible became a training school of high scholarship. 


Being in Lexington, where the early debates of Alexander Camp- 
bell with other church leaders took place, and being only a few 
miles from the Cane Ridge Meeting House, where Barton W. Stone 
led the earliest movement for the position of the Christian Church, 
has given The College of the Bible a historical flavor which is un- 
matched. During the academic year, students of the school make 
pilgrimages to Cane Ridge Meeting House and are exposed to the 
early history of the Christian Church. During the summers, out- 
standing preachers of the movement give series of addresses at 
Cane Ridge, which are largely attended. The old log church has 
been covered with an excellent brick edifice which protects it from 
the weather. 


Entirely aside from the fine historical setting, central Kentucky 
has many churches of our faith and there is abundant opportunity 
for ministerial students to supply the pulpits of the smaller churches 
and in this way not only get the experience, but also pay their ex- 
penses while in school. 


With my retirement from The College of the Bible, the school 
was most fortunate in securing Dr. Riley B. Montgomery as presi- 
dent. He was president of Lynchburg College in Virginia, one of 
our leading schools, and had his Ph.D. degree from Yale Divinity 
School. His thesis for his higher degree dealt with phases of our 
position. He has led the Seminary in its development and new 
building projects and has greatly increased the endowment. The 
Board of Trustees is very representative from various parts of the 
United States and the graduate students find churches to serve 
throughout the United States and the mission fields. 


The remarkable advance of The College of the Bible into its 
present position of leadership in seminary training, has brought me 
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a deep sense of appreciation and I am happy that I have had some 
part in helping to attain this end. 

While at the Seminary, I became the Protestant Chaplain at the 
United States Public Health Service Hospital for narcotic addicts, 
which was located at Lexington. I developed a deep sympathy for 
the narcotic addict. The general conception is that the so-called 
“dope fiend” is usually a criminal. This is not the case, with few ex- 
ceptions. However, after becoming a slave to the narcotic habit, the 
user will do most anything to get his drug. The clinical director of 
the hospital made a careful study of over a thousand cases taken 
from the files of the hospital. He found that seventy-five percent of 
the cases studied had no criminal history before their addiction. 
Fifteen of the remaining twenty-five percent had histories of juve- 
nile delinquency. The remaining ten percent had definite criminal 
histories. Thus it was discovered that criminality was secondary to 
addiction. The real factor in the criminality is the high cost of nar- 
cotics, which leads the addict to resort to crime, usually petty, to 
get his drugs. This criminality in practically every case takes the 
form of stealing, or forging a prescription for drugs. Some women, 
in order to keep up their habits, in their desperation, will sell their 
virtue. 

A person under the influence of narcotics is very peaceful but 
when he is out of drugs he is the sickest person in the community. 
There are several ways in which a person may become an addict. 
In the first place, he may go through a period of great pain and his 
doctor prescribes a narcotic for his relief. If he is not careful and 
the doctor is careless about him, he may develop addiction. In the 
second place, he may be a person with a serious psychiatric unbal- 
ance and this leads him into the habit. In the third place, he may be 
a youth with bad associates who lead him into addiction, especially 
if his home situation is discouraging. Or he may yield to the dare 
of his associates, and think it is smart to indulge. These are the 
main reasons leading to the habit. On the other hand, he may be 
an alcoholic and yield to the stronger pull of the narcotic. 

I cannot over-emphasize the debasing slavery of drug addiction. 
The mind, the nerves, the muscles and every part of one’s person- 
ality is made to suffer indescribably when the drug gets hold of one. 
As one doctor who was an addict said to me, “When I was a slave 
addict, if you sat with me at a table and you had one injection of 
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heroin and I had a million dollars, as my total fortune, and I could 

only get the drug by yielding the whole amount, I would not hesi- 

tate one moment!” 

While I was at the hospital as chaplain, we introduced the prin- 
ciples of “Alcoholics Anonymous,” for the help of the patients. 
Many were cured by this process. When I left the hospital I had 
sixty persons on my correspondence list who had found cure and 
had continued without drugs for several years. I might list here the 
twelve steps involved in addict anonymous, which are similar to 
those in the alcoholic pledge. 

1. We admitted that we were powerless over drugs; that our lives 
had become unmanageable. 

2. We came to believe that a power greater than ourselves could 
restore us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care 
of God as we understand Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless inventory of ourselves morally. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another human being, 
the exact nature of our wrongs. 

6. Were entirely ready to have God remove all these defects of 
character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcomings. 

8. Made a list of all persons we had harmed and became willing 
to make amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people wherever possible, except 
when to do so would injure them, or others. 

10. Continued to take personal inventory and when we were 
wrong, promptly admitted it. 

11. Sought through prayer and meditation to improve our con- 
scious contact with God as we understand Him; praying only 
for knowledge of His will for us and the power to carry that 
out. 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening as a result of these steps, we 
tried to carry this message to addicts and practice these prin- 
ciples in all our affairs. 

If addicts sincerely adopt this program and follow it, they are 
greatly helped to stay off drugs and at the same time it builds mo- 
rale and character. I have seen this work effectively in many cases. 
I know one man whose addiction lasted for twenty-five years and 
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his family spent over twenty thousand dollars on him for claimed 
cures in private sanitariums. He is now a cured, self-respecting citi- 
zen. He owes everything to the Lexington hospital and the addict 
anonymous program. I know many others, like him, permanently 
cured. 

After retiring from the Seminary, I continued in that work for 
several years. It was not a full-time work and during that period I 
was Called to hold evangelistic meetings for some of our churches 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio. I secured a substitute while 
away from the hospital and I enjoyed holding the meetings very 
much. 


On to California 


In 1951, we left Lexington and moved to Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, where we bought a nice little home and expected to make 
that our permanent home. Our older son, Stephen Maxwell, was 
located in the East and connected with Columbia University in New 
York City. He is now the Dean of Teacher’s College at Columbia. 
He desired us to locate near him, but we were intrigued by the 
climate of California. Besides our liking for the climate, our 
younger son, John P., was located in San Diego where he had a 
good position in the welfare work. 

In California, I have had many calls as ad interim pastor and to 
speak on missions and my experience with the narcotic addicts. I 
held ad interim pastorates at Alhambra, Ocean Park, McCarty Me- 
morial, Gateway, Pico-Arlington and El Monte, in southern Cali- 
fornia. In each case I was able to help the church in securing a 
regular pastor. This work I greatly enjoyed. I also did some supply- 
ing while pastors were away on vacation. 

Our son, John, was eventually called to lead in the welfare work 
in Sacramento and its large county and we sold our home in Santa 
Monica and moved to Sacramento to be near him and his family. 
We bought a home at 1804 Venus Drive and united with the Arden 
Christian Church of which Dean Echols is the efficient pastor. The 
community is growing rapidly, which is characteristic of California, 
and the church is growing with the community. 

There have been many calls for speaking at nearby churches and 
I have also done some Sunday School lessons for Front Rank, one 
of the Sunday School papers published by the Christian Board of 
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Publication, so the time has been pretty well filled with duties which 
have been very pleasant. Just now, as I am finishing my autobiog- 
raphy, our First Church here, of which H. C. Fellers is the able 
pastor, has asked me to give thirteen Sundays to the adult classes 
of the Sunday School, on what we believe and practice as Disciples 
of Christ. 

The members of our churches do not always know the develop- 
ment of our communion, as far as its history is concerned, and I 
find this bit of work very fascinating. There are about fifty adults 
in the group and we are having an interesting time together each 
Sunday. I am also called quite often to give addresses on the nar- 
cotic evil at churches, schools and ministers’ meetings, and at mili- 
tary centers in northern California. 


Epilogue 


As I look back over my rather long life, I cannot but believe that 
the hand of God has had much direction in my career. Just a few 
of the important leadings in my life stand out distinctly. 


My parents filled me with desire for a higher education, although 
our rather backwoods life in the little farm community did not 
seem to promise it. None of my boyhood friends had any such am- 
bition and the surroundings in the country life did not provide any 
urge in that direction. The Ozark Mountain part of Missouri was 
quite backward in education and development. 


One of the greatest incentives came from my teacher, James 
Porter, in our country school. His urging that I go on seemed to 
have a divine plan behind it. I could not get away from this definite 
leading and it resulted in my leaving the farm and taking the long 
journey to Lincoln, Nebraska, where I had relatives. After the year 
and a half in the Rolla, Missouri, School of Mines preparatory de- 
partment, with my teacher, Mr. Porter, the educational advance 
seemed possible to me and I went west. 


Then the home in which I stayed while working in Mr. Prey’s 
grocery store, in Lincoln, helped toward my conversion and the 
planting in my heart of a deeper conviction that I should go on. 
The influence during my six years at the University of Nebraska 
had a strong, religious note in it, which resulted in my being sent to 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, for two summer conferences. The contact 
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there with John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer and other delegates, 
made a profound impression on me. 

This all helped to change my plans from that of being a physician 
to entering the Christian ministry. This led to my student pastorate 
for over two years at the little church in Waterloo, Nebraska. Fol- 
lowing that, my seminary course at the Rochester, New York, 
Theological Seminary, together with my student pastorate there at 
the Columbia Avenue Christian Church, all began to definitely 
chart my life work. Another great factor was the meeting with 
Edith Webster at the little church and our subsequent marriage. 
All of these factors, I believe, were a part of the divine leading. 

Following my seminary course I became state secretary for our 
churches in New York state, which led to my call to our Interna- 
tional Missionary work as a secretary. Then when the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society was formed I became at first, Foreign Sec- 
retary and later President. I am reminded of the statement of 
Shakespeare in one of his plays, “There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we will.” 

As I look back from our comfortable little home in California, I 
sense that I have worked hard and never had the diversion which I 
should have taken—such as a hobby. It is a bit hard, now, although 
I am well up in the eighties, to withdraw from the zest and energy 
which was so long a part of my life, but I am learning, although 
rather late. I enjoy the yard and its care and much reading. During 
the long evenings Mrs. Corey and I enjoy playing canasta and 
dominoes and watching the television. I even enjoy helping her with 
the dishes, although that is made very easy because of our electric 
dishwasher. What a change from the wood chopping, the stove 
stoking, the hand laundry and the farm duties of my boyhood days, 
which included care of the animals on the farm and the work, which 
was vigorous and tiresome, indeed! 

- [have enough speaking engagements to occupy most of my Sun- 
days, with missionary messages, addresses on the teaching and be- 
lief of the Disciples of Christ, and occasional addresses on the nar- 
cotic evil. 

Paul’s injunctions about the virtues of life are a great guide; 
faith, hope and charity. One can add to these, patience, modera- 
tion, justice and the elements of prudence and care. I have had to 
struggle to cultivate some of these, but the attainment has had in it 
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a measure of character development which has made life more 
bearable and happy. 

Paul’s wonderful essay on love, in the 13th chapter of First Co- 
rinthians, has had a marked influence in my life. True happiness in 
life does not come in getting and having, but in giving, and giving 
is not simply spontaneous, but comes through long, continuous 
practice. Just as practice makes a good musician, so unselfish giv- 
ing of one’s self must be practiced to attain character. Jesus prac- 
ticed giving of self in Nazareth, as he worked with his father in the 
carpenter shop, and thus he found favor with God and man. Reli- 
gion is not attained by any caprice, or miraculous experience in the 
long run, but by good hard practice in the common run of things in 
every-day life. Jesus’ teaching of life more abundant is the highest 
note about life. The Greek word used in the original, which is trans- 
lated “abundant,” is an inclusive word and takes in all phases of 
life. It embodies all of man, soul, body, mind and spirit. The su- 
preme moments of my own life have been those moments when love 
was the dominant experience expressed in that kind, gentle way of 
putting love into practice for others. 

In the mission fields especially, the progress of Christianity is not 
by commandments, but by what we might term contagion. It is by 
friendship and witnessing that the Kingdom really grows. The prog- 
ress is social, person to person. It is illustrated in Jesus’ teaching 
about the leaven (yeast) which the woman hid in the meal until all 
was leavened. The hearts of common people was the soil in which 
Christianity grew arid developed. The quiet influence of it grad- 
ually forced itself upon the hearts of men. Not pressure, but con- 
tagion, was the power. Its dynamic is found in the Sermon on the 
Mount and then in its great interpreter, Paul, as he expresses it in 
his Corinthian statement. 

It was that statement of Paul’s which inspired Henry Drummond 
to write that matchless gem, “The greatest thing in the world.” He 
analyzes love from Paul’s statement. Patience—‘Love suffereth 
long’; Kindness—‘“‘And is kind”; Generosity—“Love envieth not’; 
Humility—“Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up”; Courtesy— 
“Doth not behave itself unseemly”; Unselfishness—‘“‘Seeketh not 
her own”; Good temper—“Is not easily provoked’; Guilelessness 
—*“Thinketh no evil”; Sincerity—‘“Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.” 
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One of the finest interpretations of the 13th chapter of First Co- 
rinthians is found in a poem written by a classmate of mine, at the 
University of Nebraska, during my student days. His name was Wil- 
liam Reed Dunroy, a crippled lad with fine poetic instinct. He had 
attended with me a Sunday night service for a poverty-stricken 
group of Russian immigrants, who had formed a settlement in the 
poorer section of Lincoln, Nebraska. Several of us students had 
spoken that night in the little mission, located in what was called 
“The Bottoms.” Dunroy was deeply impressed with the people. 
Times were hard and these new settlers were having a difficult ex- 
perience adjusting themselves. Somehow they inspired Dunroy and 
he extended himself in the poem of the Christ. 

He came home to his room at the Y.M.C.A. where I also 
roomed. Late that night he came to my door and woke me up. He 
then read the poem to me which he had written. It was afterwards 
published, with illustrations, in the Ram’s Horn, a Chicago reli- 
gious weekly, which had a wide circulation at that time. I have 
thought that it might be fitting to close this autobiography with the 
poem. 


Christ Is Walking 


Christ is walking through the streets, 
Looking in each face He meets, lovingly. 
Not alone in church He stands, 
Where suppliant kneels with folded hands; 
Not alone in the closet, where 
He lifts the load of human care. 
But in the busy haunts of life; 
In the midst of toil and strife; 
Walks He with his wounded feet, 
Walks He where the people meet. 


Christ is walking through the shops, 
By each workman meekly stops. 

He would lift the heavy load— 

He would smooth the rugged road. 

He would grasp each sooty hand, 
Beside each workman He would stand; 
Press the wrinkles from each brow, 
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Ease the burden, but none allow. 
Walks He with his wounded feet, 
Walks He where the people meet. 


Christ is walking through the slums, 
With His crown of thorns He comes. 
Kneeling in the dens of shame, 
Seeing things too vile to name; 
Pleading with the wrecks of men— 
Bidding them take heart again. 
Walks He with his wounded feet, 
Walks He where the people meet. 


Christ is walking everywhere, 
With his brow deep-marked with care. 
But the people turn their eyes 
Far away toward the skies, 
Knowing not that near them stands, 
Christ the Lord with wounded hands; 
Beckoning them toward his breast, 
Where alone the soul finds rest. 
Walks He with his wounded feet, 
Walks He where the people meet. 
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